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NEWS OF 


HE war has been going well on all the fronts where Germany 

and Italy are the enemy. Winter, compelling the Germans in 
Russia to seek winter quarters where they may dig themselves in, 
has not checked the vigorous Soviet offensive. The landings at 
Kerch and Feodosia in the Crimea are in the nature of an out- 
fianking move on a large scale. If the Germans still claim that they 
are retiring according to plan elsewhere, this claim cannot be made 
in the Crimea, where they have been making desperate efforts 
to capture Sevastopol. The Russian advance following this suc- 
cessful landing may already have cut off considerable forces 
between Feodosia and Kerch, and may isolate the forces be- 
sieging Sevastopol; it will tend to drive the whole army in 
the Crimea back on to the narrow isthmus of Perekop, which 
itself may be threatened from the north by Russian armies driv- 
ing down from the Donetz region. Meantime the offensive in 
the centre and the north continues to press the harassed enemy. 
In Africa the Germans under Rommel are endeavouring to extri- 
cate themselves from the most critical position they have been 
“in since the retreat from Sidi Rezegh. Rommel’s aim has clearly 
been to keep the core of his fighting force intact, and to 
withdraw it, if possible, without serious fighting, towards Tripoli, 
whence he may hope to be reinforced. But the British have 
been hanging to his rearguard relentlessly, bombing his 
communications, and throwing mobile troops round him to 
threaten his line of retreat and compel him to give battle. 
This necessity he has now accepted, and as we write the battle 
is already joined. In its preliminary stages the enemy has 
suffered heavy losses in tanks, but is evidently putting up a 
stubborn fight. 


on 


Mr. Eden at Moscow 

The secret of Mr. Eden’s visit to Moscow was well kept, for it 
was planned long before Mr. Churchill went to America and 
actually before Japan entered the war. He has had compre- 
hensive talks with M. Stalin and M. Molotov, and with them 
and his and their advisers he has discussed all aspects of co- 
operation in the war against Germany, and has frankly explored 
the question of extending it to the post-war organisation of peace 
and security. He arrived at the moment when Russia had passed 
from the defensive to a formidable offensive, and doubtless, when 
faced with our new responsibilities in the Far East, he was able 
to assure M. Stalin that they would not prevent us from con- 
tinuing supplies to Russia ; now that she is attacking, it is just as 
important as it was before that we should send guns, aeroplanes, 
tanks and munitions. He was doubtless able to explain what we 
are doing in Libya and what we have yet to do in the Pacific, and 
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the importance of Mr. Churchill’s visit to America in consolidat- 
ing an alliance which rests on full understanding between Britain, 
Russia and the United States. Mr. Eden will have been able to 
make M. Stalin realise that the Government and the people of 
this country are bent on breaking down the old misunderstand- 
ings with the Soviet Union, and that the differences which may 
still exist will not be allowed to interfere with co-operation after 
as well as during the war. The conversations at Moscow are a 
further important preparatory step to collaboration in war and to 
the adoption of a common international policy when peace comes. 
Complete confidence now exists between the Governments and 
peoples of the two countries. 


Manila—* Open Town ”’ 

On Saturday last the Japanese Air Force in the Philippines, 
having already bombarded the ships and pier in the harbour of 
Manila, transferred its attention to the centre of the town and 
the residential areas, destroying historic buildings and houses, and 
machine-gunning civilians in the streets. This occurred two days 
after General MacArthur, Commander of the United States and 
Philippine military forces, had declared Manila an open city, and 
withdrawn troops, anti-aircraft guns and other weapons of 
defence. While the wisdom of this course is open to grave 
question, it was clearly a decision which could only be taken 
by the man on the spot, and he may have good reasons for his 
action. Henceforward the Allies must understand that, against 
the Japanese as against the Germans, international rules provide 
no security, and that there will be no immunity for any place 
or any class of the population except such as their own defences 
provide. The record of the Japanese in their pitiless war in 
China has abundantly shown that they are no whit less brutal 
than their Nazi exemplars. The fact that anti-aircraft defences 
had been removed evidently made it all the more certain that 
Manila would be bombed. But the Japanese, too, have made 
their miscalculations, for they hoped to take the heart out of the 
Filipinos, and weaken th.ir will to co-operate with the Americans. 
The opposite has happened. Infuriated by the savage attacks 
on their people, the Philippine soldiers have been fighting with a 
spirit unsurpassed in their own annals. 


The Dutch in the Far East 


The Netherlands East Indies have set an example to the 
Allies in preparedness for the new war, and in swiftness of action 
as soon as it began.’ cor six months and more they have been 
acutely alive to the necessity of putting their defences on a full 
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war-basis, and since enemy attacks started they have been effec- 
tive in defensive and offensive operatians, and have taken 
a heavy toll of Japanese ships wherever their submarines or pilots 
could reach them. They have operated off their own coasts, 
and also off the Philippines, British Borneo, Malaya and other 
Allied territories, and have sent important naval and air reinforce- 
ments to Singapore. Reports from Singapore and Batavia indi- 
cate that the Dutch authorities are pressing for closer co-operation 
between the Allied forces and for a unified strategy ; and it 
appears that they have been stressing the importance of extensive 
Allied use of the Dutch islands, and in particular of the naval 
base of Soerabaya. It is disturbing to hear that the Dutch Com- 
mand has often asked for information from the Allies in vain. 
This is a matter which ought to be looked into without a moment's 
delay. Up to the present our operations in the Far East have 
not been distinguished by that effectiveness which might excuse 
our High Command from neglecting the advice of the only one 
of the Allies which so far has produced good results against the 
Japanese. It is essential that all the Allied combatants in the 
Far East should get closely together, and use their joint forces 
in a concerted strategy which will envisage attack as well as 
defence against a formidable and enterprising enemy. 


Danger-Signals from Australia 

It would be a grave mistake to let the provocative character of 
the Australian Prime Minister’s article in the Melbourne Herald 
divert our attention from the protest which he has made and 
was entitled to make. Mr. Curtin’s main point was to reject 
the notion that the Pacific struggle can be treated as “a sub- 
ordinate segment of the general conflict "—by which words he 
clearly meant that Australia had not had an adequate share in 
the direction of the war in a sphere where her vital interests are 
concerned. When he went on to say that “ Australia looks to 
America, free from any pangs as to traditional links or kinship 
with the United Kingdom . and will exert all energies towards 
shaping a plan, with the United States as the keystone,” he was 
using a form of words which has been severely criticised in his 
own country, but did not mean, as he has since explained, as 
much as it appeared to. But that is a question which can be left 
to Australians. It is for us to attend to the real grievance 
which lies at the back of his words—that is, Mr. Churchill’s 
failure to find a means of associating the Dominions more closely 
with the Home Government in the direction of the war. In a 
wise and discriminating letter to The Times Sir Keith Murdoch 
said that the effect of the exclusion of Australia from the war 
councils, and the absence of a constructive invitation from White- 
hall to all Dominions to take part in united decisions, may be 
far-reaching. The Australians are able to take blows and stand 
reverses as well as we are—so long as they feel that they have 
had their share in shaping war-plans. The Prime Minister has 
dismissed this all-important question too lightly. It is by his 
action alone that the perfect co-operation between Britain and 
Australia which both countries desire can be put on an unshake- 


able basis. 


Oil, Rubber, Tin 

The Japanese attack on Malaya and the East Indies is almost 
as important to the enemy and to us on economic as on 
strictly military grounds. The Anglo-American embargo 
on certain supplies threatened Japan with a shortage of war- 
materials, many of which she hopes to obtain by conquest. 
Already she has secured certain oil-districts in Borneo. Fighting 
has been going on through the rubber-plantations of Malaya. 
The town of Ipoh, which has been captured, is the centre of an 
important tin-mining industry. It is unlikely that she will be 
able to get much oil from Borneo within the next six or eight 
months—supposing she remains there so long—in spite of her 
announcements that production can be resumed within a month 
But it is to be feared that in the hasty withdrawal in 
machinery and tin ingots was not 
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adequately carried out, and the enemy may gain a speedy advan- 
tage. Even if the sabotage was successful it would be possible 
for dredgers to be sent in parts by air, and it might not take 
long to get the industry working again. Rubber, cotton, 
rice and many mineral and vegetable products of the 
Netherlands East Indies are among the prime objectives 
of the enemy; and in proportion as Japan is able to 
secure supplies for her industries she will be better able to 
Sustain a long war. But our concern is not only to deny materials 
to the Japanese but to ensure our own supply. Of all the materials 
in jeopardy it is rubber which most of all will affect both Great 
Britain and the United States. The conservation of rubber in 
this country has already become an even more important matter 
than the conservation of petrol. 


Mr. Gandhi Resigns 


The resignation of Mr. Gandhi from the leadership of the 
All-India Congress Party is an event of note. The reason is the 
Mahatma’s disappointment that Congress as a whole is not 
endorsing his view that the present war, like all wars, must be 
opposed on the ground of non-violence. The acceptance of the 
resignation by the Congress Working Committee, now in con- 
ference at Bardoli, shows that Congress has not closed the door 
on active co-operation in the war-effort. That is to be discussed 
more fully by the All-India Congress Committee at Wardha 
en January 15th, though the Working Committee has displayed 
its conventional intransigence by declaring that there can be no 
vo.untary support for “arrogant Imperialism, which is indis- 
tinguishable from Fascist authoritarianism.” Meanwhile India’s 
actual war-effort is developing remarkably. November figures 
reached a record total, and 50 per cent. of the orders of the 
Eastern Group Council for supplies for the Middle East and 
Far East armies are placed in, and being executea by, India. 
What is needed above all things is a touch of realism in political 
matters. As Mr. M. S. Aney, a former Congress member and now 
a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, said at Bombay 
last month, if the Centre and Provinces could be efficiently 
administered by Coalition Governments during the war all the 
arguments against self-governing status would fade and vanish. 
There could be no shorter or better way for the attainment of 
India’s full desires. Mr. Nehru and Mr. Jinnah have it in their 
power to achieve that—and it may come in spite of them. 


Isles of Unrest 

Behind what looks like an unnecessary turmoil over the occupa- 
tion of the small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, off the 
Newfoundland coast, by Free French forces, lies a good deal 
of principle—right or wrong. That the islands, with their popu- 
lation of 4,000, are overwhelmingly Free Frencii in sympathy 
seems unquestionable. That they are better in Free French 
hands than in Vichy’s hands there is equally little doubt. Why, 
then, the vigorous denunciation of Admiral Muselier’s coup by 
the State Department at Washington? One reason would appear 
to be that the islands, which lie in the American defence-zone. 
were occupied without prior consultation with Washington, or 
even (as is rumoured) in the knowledge of Washington’s ex- 
pressed disapproval. Washington’s annoyance springs from the 
fact that Mr. Cordell Hull believes, very likely with good reason, 
that Vichy France, and particularly the North African Empire, 
can still be kept out of Hitler’s clutches if wisely handled. Hence 
the negotiations with Admiral Robert, the Vichy commander-in- 
chief at Martinique, and the apparently satisfactory agreement 
which has resulted from them. The St. Pierre and Miquelon 
coup matters little in itself, but it cuts clean acress that policy ; 
Washington was indeed actually in negotiation with Vichy about 
control of the wireless station on the islands. But the State 
Department went much too far in its strictures on “ so-called 
Free French forces.” The emphasis of Mr. Churchill’s 
eulogy of the Free French movement in his Ottawa speech a 
few days later had a pertinence which many Americans will 
approve. 
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THE CRUCIAL YEAR 


HE note for 1942 has been set by Mr. Churchill. In the 

light particuar.y of his talks in Washington he has 
viouaused ciearly the future of the war. “ Provided,” he told 
the joint session of the two Houses of the American Congress 
“taat every effort is made, that nothing is kept back ”"—an 
essenual proviso wnich he developed in more detail—* I think 
it will be reasonabie to hope that the end of 1942 will see us 
quite definitely in a better position than we are in now, and 
that the year 1943 will enable us to assume the initiative on an 
ample scaic.” That is studiousiy restrained language. It may 
have disappointed some of the Prime Méinister’s hearers 
throughout the world. There is no promise, nor so much as 
the suggesuon, of victory in 1942. Indeed, in almost his next 
sentence Mr. Churchill spoke not only of 1943 but of 1944, and 
he warned his audience that before victory must come much 
tribuiation yet. The fact that the United States “has drawn 
the sword and cast away the scabbard ” makes victory sure, but 
docs not make it swift. America’s unpreparedness for that 
Pacitic war for which she should always have been prepared has 
been as great as ours ; both Powers have something to learn there 
from the vigilant and gallant Dutch, to whom the Prime 
Minister paid so amply merited a tribute in his Ottawa speech 
on Tuesday. For Britain and the United States alike it is a 
question of making up leeway in the Pacific war before we can 
make headway. 

On that account, as well as from mere elementary prudence, 
we must enter on 1942 in a spirit of stern realism which leaves 
no piace for exaggerated hopes. But that does not exclude 
reasoned confidence. Mr. Churchill asserted quite dogmatically 
at Ottawa that the tide has turned. No one can doubt that who 
compares the prospect in January, 1942, with the situation in 
Januscy, 1941. A year ago Russia was giving material assist- 
ance to Germany, the United States was to all appearance as 
resolutely pledged to non-belligerence as ever, France was 
powerless. Britain stood alone and unsupported, except for the 
vaiiant but inconsiderable contingents of fugitives that the 
conquered countries could contribute to her forces. Invasion 
was threatened. Effective blockade through the submarine 
war in the Atlantic was more than a possibility. General 
Wavell, it is true, was sweeping triumphantly through Libya, 
but the whole of the territory he occupied was lost soon after, 
and is only being rega.ned today. The transformation that our 
enemies—Germany by her invasion of Russia, Japan by her 
attack on the United States—have wrought to their own un- 
doing is beyond the need of demonstration. Blindness itself 
could not mistake a thing so palpable. The result is that 1942 
may well be known as the year of the three U’s—the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Refublics. They are not the whole of the grand 
alliance of freedom now taking visible shape, but they are the 
three pillars cn which the whole great structure rests. In ways 
partly visible already and partly still undisclosed, they must be 
the prime agents in the destruction alike of the brutal tyranny 
of Berlin, th: ersatz tyranny of Tokyo and the tinsel tyranny 
of Rome. And on their accord regarding the principles of 
peace—an accord which the conversations of the past fortnight 
in Washingtm and Moscow have substantially advanced—the 
welfare and curity of the post-war world will depend. 

If, beyond all hope, the tide has already turned in 1941, then 
to put it at he lowest, there need be no pessimism about the 
prospects in'942. The Prime Minister is incontestably right 
in emphasisiig the immense resources still at the command 


of Germany, to say nothing of the potentialities of a Japan 
whose treachery has so far brought her rich reward. The 
invasion-season, as Mr. Churchill put it, will return in a few 
months. So will the time for a spring offensive against Russia. 
Hitler, the new Supreme Commander, may attempt either or 
both. But it is possible at least that the seasons may return 
without the seasons’ appointed fruit. Forces are in movement 
against Germany and Japan which may wrest all initiative both 
from Hitler and from Tojo. It is literally true that anything 
may happen in Russia in the next few months. It is worth 
remembering that the allies whom the Emperor Nicholas 
invoked in the Crimean War were not Generals Novembre and 
Décembre but Generals Janvier and Février. The worst of the 
Russian winter is yet to come. The Russian armies which 
Hitler annihilated four months ago not only survive but have 
abundant reserves behind them, and the assurance of sufficient 
supplies from America and Britain, to remove all anxiety in 
spite of the immense productive capacity the German invasion 
destroyed. The possibility that the German armies in Russia 
may crack, under the triple ordeal of a Russian winter, a 
Russian counter-offensive and the exercise of the Supreme 
Command by the Austrian corporal himself, is by no 
means to be excluded—though still less, of course, is it to be 
counted on as probable. If that did happen the end of Hitlerism 
would be swift and catastrophic. Hitler’s aim, no doubt, is to 
contain the Russians for the next few months, and turn mean- 
while to other adventures elsewhere,—perhaps in Spain. He 
looks every day less like achieving it. He may have the Russian 
wolf by the throat, but its teeth are singularly near his own. 
What, then, can Hitler hope for? In Japan he has gained 
the last ally worth gaining—and paid for it by the addition of 
America to his enemies. He has lost all chances of getting the 
oil of the Caucasus before the spring, and the prospect of 
getting it then is small. He hopes still, no doubt, to close 
the Mediterranean to British shipping by a mass-assault on the 
incomitable Malta, combined perhaps with a drive through 
Spain on Gibraltar and the extortion of the French fleet and 
Biserta from a compliant Vichy. But there is a great gulf 
between the formulation of that grandiose plan and its accom- 
plishment. Malta has still to be captured. Pétain, in whom a 
persistent element of obduracy survives, has still to be con- 
strained. And the French Empire in North Africa has still 
te be reduced to an acquiescence, which it has so far shown 
little inclination to manifest, in the ambitions of France’s 
hereditary foe. The importance of a wise approach to the 
French authorities in North Africa cannot be emphasised too 
strongly. We are not in diplomatic touch with them. The 
American Government is, and President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Cordell Hull believe that North Africa can be saved from Hitler 
yet. There is no reason to think, or fear, that our own Govern- 
ment contests that view. If German resistance in Libya col- 
lapses, as there is good ground to hope it will, British troops 
may soon be on the frontier of French Tunis. At the right 
moment, before they get there, the British and American 
resolve to defend and guarantee the freedom of the French 
Empire against the day of France’s resurrection must be made 
unmistakable. In Syria British troops fought French. If they 
enter Tunis it must be as vindicators of its liberties. 
Meanwhile there is, of course, Japan. And it is in the spirit 
of meanwhile that Japan must for the moment be regarded. 
The menace in the Pacific is formidable. Austral‘a’s appre- 
hensions, in particular, are fully justified, and past assurances 
of preparedness in Malaya and elsewhere find a sinister com- 
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mentary in the events of the last four weeks. Every ship and 
every acroplane and every tank that can be mobilised against 
Japan must be, and as soon as possible. But the supreme peril 
in the world today is Hitlerite Germany. When that is crushed 
the collapse of Hitlerite Japan will be swift and spectacular. 
Nothing is more encouraging than the evidence that the United 
States, in spite of the more immediate menace in the Pacific, 
recognises that unreservedly. It is on that basis that Mr. 


JANUARY 2, 1942 
Churchill’s talks at Washington, like Mr. Eden’s talks at 


Moscow, have been proceeding. The outcome of those talks 
will soon be manifested in action. When Hitler contemplates 
the man-power of Russia and China, and the productive power 
of the United States and Britain, and realises what a combina- 
tion of the two must mean, his reflections on the prospects of 
1942 can hardly be exhilarating. Much may crash with him 
when he falls, but fal! he must—and perhaps within the year. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HETHER the Prime Minister has made better 

speeches than those he has just delivered at Washington 
and Ottawa is matter for argument. Certainly, with the possible 
exception of his broadcast talk on the day of the attack on Russia, 
he has never delivered any more incalculably valuable in their 
effects. Each had its own high lights. The aside at Washington: 
“If my father had been an American and my mother British, 
instead of the other way round, I might have got here on my 
target at once, and established at the outset 
needed establishing) that rapport so 
essential between a speaker and his audience. But the outstand- 
ing sentence in the Washington speech was the question suddenly 
rapped out in the passage on Japan: “ What kind of a people 
do they think we are?” No passage was more loudly cheered, 
or more deservedly. At Ottawa the Prime Minister seemed to 
begin like a rather tired man, but after five minutes he was in 
his stride and giving the Dominion Churchill at his best. There 
always seems something a little outré about solitary mirth ; 
but in spite of all such decent inhibitions I laughed as ‘loud and 
incontinently alone by my fireside as any legislator,.in the Ottawa 
Parliament when Mr. Churchill, after referring to the French 
generals’ prediction that Britain would have her neck wrung like 
a chicken, commented, with an inimitable inflexion, “some 
chicken,” and then when the tumult of cheers and laughter had 
died down, roused them again in redoubled volume with 
“some neck.” It is perhaps irreverent to add that the 
Premier’s unheralded lapse into Churchillian French aroused 
in me the same emotion. Its popularity with his audience was 
unmistakeable. 
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* * * * 


Mr. Quo Tai-chi left many friends in London when he quitted 
Portland Place to become Foreign Minister of China, and they 
feel disappointment as well as perplexity at his displacement, after 
eight months of office, in favour of Mr. T. V. Soong, a former 
very able Finance Minister. No official explanation of the 
change has been given, but one probable enough reason suggests 
itself. Mr. Soong has been for some time in Washington on a 
special mission, and in view of the importance of the conversa- 
tions now going on regarding the Pacific, in which Great Britain 
is represented by her Prime Minister, and the United States by 
her President and Secretary of State, it is an obvious advantage 
to China to have someone with the status of Foreign Minister 
to speak for her. Mr. Soong is incontestably well qualified to 
fill that position—but it is a little hard on Mr. Quo, whose dis- 


ability in the matter of the Washington conversations is 
purely geographical, not personal. 
* * * . 


The present serious lack of leadership in cultural matters in 
this country is plainly revealed by the attitude of the B.B.C. to 
music. When war broke out defeatism was rampant at Broad- 
casting House. The B.B.C. cut down all its more important musi- 
cal activities, and its Symphony Orchestra was dispersed, if not 
dismissed. The absence of any belief in the value of good music, 
and of its social importance, persisted until the complaints of 
the public and, in particular, of the armed forces—isolated in 
camps, and compelled to listen in to Rome and Berlin in order 
to get the music they wanted to hear—constrained Mr. Ogilvie 
and Sir Adrian Boult to revise their first decision. English musi- 
cians have frequently expressed themselves in unmeasured terms 


about the philistinism prevailing. The B.B.C. is always fertile 
in explanations, but nothing can conceal the fact that its 
attitude generally is one of sheer barbarism. Now I am glad 
to see that the B.B.C.’s_ first musical critic, Mr. Percy 
Scholes, has written a letter of bitter complaint to the Press. 
In it he says: “The B.B.C., which during the war seems to 
leave a great deal of its musical management in the hands of 
engineers and announcers, *n into the habit of using 
scraps of masterpieces as mere ‘ fill-ups’ ..” The charge is 
true, and it is disgraceful that it should be. Mr. Ogilvie is sup- 
posed to be musica!; Sir Adrian Boult is a musician,—much more 
competent in that .role than as a defender of good music. 
They are responsible, and they ought not to be below giving a 
lead to the country such as Mr. Churchill gives in his sphere. 
It is humiliating that if we want to hear complete musical master- 
pieces we still have to tune in to the foreign stations, 
* * * * 
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Fritz Thyssen’s book, J Paid Hitler, contains some singularly 
interesting matter. The steel king was, of course, among Hitler’s 
largest financial supporters in the early days of the Nazi move- 
ment, but he had to fly from Germany a year or two ago, and 
after spending some time first in Switzerland and then in France 
has vanished from common ken. He makes an entertaining addi- 
tion to the volume of speculation on Hitler’s ancestry. That 
Adolf’s. father Alois was the illegitimate son of a girl who after- 
wards became Frau Schicklgruber is a matter of common know- 
ledge, but it leaves the question of Alois’s paternity open. The 
accepted tale is that the father was a miller named Schicklgruber, 
whom the girl he seduced subsequently married. Herr Thyssen 
offers a much more highly coloured explanation. The girl who 
was Hitler’s grandmother came home pregnant, according to 
Thyssen, from a situation in Vienna. That situation was in the 
household of one of the Rothschilds. The inference Thyssen draws 
is, of course, unwarranted, but he comments “this presumed an- 
cestry of Hitler might give us a psycho-analytical explanation of 
his anti-Semitism. By persecuting the Jews, the psycho-analysts 
would say, Hitler is trying to cleanse himself of his Jewish ‘ taint.’ ” 
Thyssen incidentally refers to people in England who “ placed 
particular trust, it seems, in Heinrich Himmler, head of the 
Gestapo, because he was a member of the Oxford Group and, 
by implication, a pacifist.” This is an explicit statement—but 
Thyssen’s authority does not necessarily make it true. 

* * * + 

An interesting verdict has just been passed by Occupied 
France on Marshal Pétain. At the instigation of the Minister 
of the Interior at Vichy every commune was invited to purchase 
for the very modest figure of 250 francs a portrait of the Marshal 
to hang in the Hotel de Ville or Mairie. Such expenditure, it 
appears, has to be authorised by the prefects, bu: in this case 
a block-authorisation was given in advance. There are 23,000 
communes in Occupied France. Of these 800 deaded to make 
the purchase ; the rest declined. The returns for tle unoccupied 
territory have not reached me. 

* * * * 
The Year That Went Wrong 

“The year 1941 will bring us the greatest vitory of our 
Germany.”—Adolf Hitler, Dec. 31st, 1940. 

“We in Germany await the New Year with prow confidence 
in the greatest «crusader of all time, Adolf Hitlr.”"—German 
Broadcast, Dec. 27th, 1941. JANUS. 
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SPEED AND SPACE 


By STRATEGICUS 


ROM the beginning of the war it has been evident to every- 

one that the governing factor is time. Hitler’s hope of 
victory was that he would be able to secure a decisive advantage 
before we were prepared. At that moment, though years of 
preparation for the great challenge had given him a vast army 
and masses of every kind of material, the prospect seemed some- 
thing of a gamble ; and yet by the astonishing collapse of France 
it came nearer realisation than any but the sanguine German 
mind could have expected. When, however, the first attempt to 
snatch a decision had failed, the time-factor appeared to assume 
more dominating proportions than ever; and since that day, 
some sixteen months ago, we have made obvious progress. We 
gained time in the Balkans and Crete ; and so precious was this 
success that before Japan entered the war it might well have 
proved decisive. Hitler embarked upon his Russian campaign 
so late in the season that he has inevitably encountered the 
appalling eastern winter; and accordingly he is compelled to 
abandon the offensive for the time being. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the Allies have made terms 
with time. The Imperial armies had grown enormously, muni- 
tions of all sorts had been accumulated, and, most important of 
all, tanks and acroplanes were beginning to leave the factories 
in increasing numbers. With the Russians causing Germany a 
wastage of men and material in excess of training and produc- 
tion, the Allies began to overtake the enemy ; and it should be 
remembered that Hitler was driven to attack Russia in order to 
escape the effects of the economic war which we call the 
blockade, in order to prevent time turning against him. The 
war, in fact, had followed the course foreseen by the majority 
of German military students, including most of the better-known 
generals engaged in the war. Rundstedt, even, had drawn atten- 
tion to the immense risks of challenging sea-power; and, re- 
cently, Goebbels admitted in Das Reich that the war had drifted 
into the pattern against which the responsible soldiers had 
warned the Government ; it had become a war of attrition. 

That Hitler feared the Allies held more of the pawns in that 
sort of struggle is suggested by his pressure upon Japan to enter 
the war. Her influence, it was held, would dam the stream of 
supplies that was flowing to Russia and the Near and Middle 
East, and would cause a further dispersion of British effort. Yet 
surely it is obvious that though Japan can cause us much humili- 
ation, can effect a temporary change in the balance of power in 
the western Pacific, and possibly do to Manila what she did to 
Hong-kong, she is only compelling the Allies to re-commence 
the process of overtaking the advantage of long, secret, advance 
preparation The factor of speed dominates every develop- 
ment ; and, of course, it is here exaggerated by the element of 
space. Japan is herself operating at vast distances from her 
main base; but these are as nothing in comparison with the 
distances from the chief British and American bases. 

It is so odvious that the plight of Manila is serious, and that 
of Singapore as a naval base perhaps even worse, that the 
necessity for exposition of the situation does not exist. But the 
situation scircely calls for panic; and when even Mr. Menzies 
is found staing that he knew “for a year” the weaknesses of 
the Malayar defence, it is time to examine in what that weakness 
consisted. The position of Singapore has been studied by every 
nation upon which its retention might have some influence ; and 
it is surely quite unreasonable to expect any- nation to make 
adequate privision for every conceivable eventuality. For Britain, 
involved in 1 war with Germany and Italy, a war for which she 
was so misrably unprepared, it is absurd to expect complete 
insurance aginst even every probable development. Preparations 
against Japn must have seemed almost superfluous—certainly 
unjustified, vhen we had to face the imminent threat to the Suez 
Canal with «force only about a tenth of that of Marshal Graziani. 


The problem of the western Pacific is one of speed and space. 
Japan is powerful and in a position to strike in various directions 
because she struck at her own time and secured a lien upon both 
factors. It is, however, unthinkable that she can do more than 
place us in a temporary inferiority. She has gained a certain 
period of time during which she may expect to enjoy immunity 
from interference on the sea, and before she began operations 
against Singapore she had secured bases in Indo-China and pre- 
sumably assurances from Thailand. We could not expect that 
Thailand would capitulate so easily ; and without the use of that 
country the advantage gained in Indo-China would not have 
been half as important. Given, however, Indo-China and Thai- 
land, Japan can strengthen at will the forces she has engaged in 
the Malay peninsula; and all that we can do is to hope the 
defence will hold out sufficiently long to permit of the concentra- 
tion of superior Allied naval forces. Weeks, even days, may count; 
and we cannot reasonably blame the Government for a delay 
that is implicit in the facts. 

Where it seems there is some cause for complaint is in the 
matter of aerodromes. Either by defective,. because divided, 
control of the aerodromes, or by omission to study the problem 
of their defence and provide adequately for it, vitally important 
warships were left without the necessary aircraft-protection, and 
the far from unlimited number of aircraft available could not 
play the part for which they were designed in co-operation with 
the ground forces. There are possible explanations of even this 
lapse. It is admittedly bad strategy to spread one’s resources 
evenly over every mile of front. But when every sort of excuse 
is made it is impossible to understand why the best use was not 
made of the available material. If there was insufficient material 
to provide for the adequate defence of as many aerodromes as 
were desirable, surely the wise thing to do was to decide how 
many could be perfectly defended, site them in the best positions 
to take every advantage of the ground, near enough to the frontier 
to assist in its defence and not too near to be impossible to 
defend. Can this description be applied to the aerodromes at 
Khota Bahru and Victoria Point? Who can think it? And the 
position becomes the more remarkable when we remember that 
it was not an Army but an Air officer who was in charge. 

It is, of course, true that Japan’s air-force was underrated. It 
may be that her general formidableness as an opponent was not 
recognised. But the broad effect of her intention was sufficiently 
known. What could not be known was the unscrupulousness 
with which she would cast aside all the ordinary prescriptions of 
law and custom and attack before declaring war. By so doing 
she has secured apparently complete freedom to operate as she 
likes in the western Pacific. The problem for us is whether that 
freedom is apparent or real. The underestimate of Japan’s air- 
force makes one a little slow to depend wholly upon estimates of 
her navy; but it is generally held that the fleet is inferior in 
strength to the whole United States navy and much inferior to 
that of Britain. It does not seem impossible that on the usually 
accepted figures Britain and the United States should be able to 
concentrate against Japan a considerably superior fleet. It is 
mainly a question of time and space ; and the same factors are 
involved in bringing the Japanese fleet to battle. It is a remark- 
able fact that nothing has been heard of this fleet since the war 
with Japan began. Here, once more, the factors of speed and 
space are involved. ' 

Hong-kong fought magnificently, although its resistance was 
doomed from the first. The Philippines are also resisting \as 
stubbornly as skilfully ; and it cannot but seem a thousand pities 
that so valiant a defence should stand so little chance of success. 
The Japanese continue to land reinforcements, and the garrison 
of Luzon appears to be fighting against a heavy concentric 
attack. Yet both there and Hong-kong precious time is being 
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for the Allies to assemble the strength to deal with 
Japan. In the Malay peninsula the position seems even worse 
than in Luzon. The gradual occupation of Borneo and the new 
threat to Sumatra suggest the cunning and power of the attack 
upon Singapore. But even there a chance exists for turning 
the tables upon Japan. From Burma, which is now under the 
control of General Wavell. an offensive might be directed against 
the Japanese in Thailand that would, if successfully developed, 
threaten the Japanese communications in the Malay peninsula. 

But Japan is only a military Power in virtue of her sea-power ; 
and it is in that direction that she can be most easily and most 
rapidly challenged. There can, be no effective chal- 
lenge unless the Allies can bring her to battie against a superior 
concen- 


main- 


gained 


however, 


concentration of war-vessels ; and it is clear that such a 
tration may take time. It is therefore necessary that we 
tain our patience. There is no speedy method of reversing the 
process that has been developing in the western Pacific for the 
last three weeks. The spaces involved preclude it; yer the 
change will surely come, and we can only hope that the troops 
will hold off the enemy from every vital position as if the tem- 
porary loss were to be final. Only in that way can there be a 
chance that victory will be as swift as in the end it will be 
complete. 


THE R-7A.F. AND GERMANY 


By PETER MASEFIELD 


O British bomber has disturbed the sleep of Germany or 
its war-production during 54 out of the past 90 nights. 


7th. On 13 


Berlin has remained unbombed since November 
nights in October, on 20 nights in November and on at least 21 
nights in December Bomber Command did not operate over 


Germany. News of raids on Germany became so infrequent of 
late that many people began to be disturbed by this apparent 
slackening in offensive just when they had hoped to 
hear great things of it. Compared with the last three months of 
1940, when Bomber Command raided Germany on more than 75 
is disappointing. Now, more 


our 


nights, the poor finish to 1941 
than ever, we should strike hard and continuous blows at the 
heart of the enemy's war-effort while the Russians harry the 


retreat of the Reichswehr in the East. 

Why has our great bombing-offensive been reduced to only 
some 37 night-raids over Germany during three months of long 
hours of darkness? Bad weather is the simple answer. Yet the 
simple answer covers a multitude of problems—problems which 
must and shall be overcome in the determination to pound the 
will to war out of the German people ; Bomber Command is, 
and will remain for a long time, our one method of striking at 
Bad weather means headwinds. Bad weather 
means ice; it means fog and snow. It means wet and boggy 
acrodromes, obscured targets, aeroplanes lost, wasted effort. On 
the Berlin range it may mean for a crew nearly ten hours of 
battle with storms in temperatures many degrees below zero. 
This year the weather has been far worse than it was last winter 
when the offensive was maintained. Yet, in the long and hard 
of the war before us, we must expect bad weather to 


Germany directly. 


course 
remain. Our offensive must go on. 

The present hold up in continuous and intensified attack 
reflects not only on the weather ; it reflects also on the methods 


and the equipment we are using. There is a certain irony in the 
fact that, for all our advanced technique, the aeroplanes we were 
using for our bombing-raids during the last part of 1918 would 
probably have been less affected by the present weather than 
our modern types are. The slow speeds, quick take-off and ability 
to operate from poor aerodromes made the old types far less 
dependent on ground-equipment. We have progressed far since 
1918. Now we seem to have reached a transition-point between 
the old direct methods of the past and the completely mechanised 
methods of the future. Our bombers are big and they carry 
enormous loads. They fly great distances. Yet they can be kept 
grounded for weeks on end through tricks of the weather 
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which we have yet to overcome. The truth is that flying has 
advanced to such a stage that a vast amount of secondary equip- 
ment is needed to ensure regular operation in all conditions. 
Unfortunately, the lack of attacks on Germany recently has 
ill-informed theories, the most common of which 
seems to be that the loss of 37 bombers on the night of Novem- 
ber 7th has forced us to go slow. That is But the 
raid on November 7th did provide a salutary lesson on what 
It seems that on that night the meteoro- 


led to many 


nonsense, 


the weather can do. 
logical service warned our crews that there was likely to be a 
very strong headwind on the return-jcurney. When they turned k 
come home and went down to reduce the force of the headwind 
they found such bad icing-conditions that they were compelled to 
climb to avoid them. Thus they were faced with a Hobson’s 
choice—either to fly high and fight a tremendous headwind or 
fly low and risk the danger of icing-up and of falling out of 
control. Some chose the one and ran out of fuel before reaching 
England, others fought the ice. Thirty-seven did noi return. 
That is one isolated instance. The conditions were such as 
might not occur again in a dozen They have taught 
lessons, but they have not stopped the offensive. Our bombers 
are at present kept on the ground for three main reasons; fog, 
ice and unusable aerodromes. On other nights, as for instance 
when a high wind makes extended operations inadvisable, the old 
hands may be kept at home while the less experienced gain useful 
practice on the “nursery slopes ”—the invasion-ports or other 
nearby enemy objectives. All this is very well. Yet the plain 
fact is that Germany is and will remain our chiet objective, and 
that one big bomb on a military target in Germany is worth a 
dozen elsewhere. During the past three months our bombing- 
raids on Germany have covered only some 61 per cent. of the 
theoretically possible. That is a record which would quickly 
wreck the prospects of any commercial transport-concern. And 
bombing is a transport-problem ; its concern is to carry the biggest 
loads to the right places as quickly, as regularly and as economic- 


years. 


ally as possible. 

The first main difficulty in maintaining the attack occurs on the 
aerodromes. In wet weather the ground gets muddy. The 
biggest bombers, heavily loaded for the Berlin range, need a 
long run to leave the ground. Mud on the aerodrome causes 


the tyres to sink in and may prevent take-off. Hard-surfaced 
runways provide the solution. 
The second problem is ice. Pulsating “ overshoes” along the 


leading edges of the wings have been used for vears to crack 
off the ice as it forms. An alcohol-mixture is slung out along the 
whirling blades of the airscrews to dislodge the ice which forms 
there. The icing problem is very great and no effort should be 
spared to Overcome it. 

The third major problem is fog—both over the target and at 
the home stations. If the target is obscured little can be done 
except promiscuous bombing. If the aerodrome is fogbound 
blind-landing devices can be used. There again we lack equip- 
ment. Nor is a Stirling, for instance, one of the easiest machines 
to land in bad visibility at night ; the approach is mede at about 
120 m.p.h. and the touch-down at 90 m.p.h. 

No British bomber is normally sent out if the chance of finding 
its target is small or if the likelihood of its returr is remote. 
This policy is insisted upon, and very rightly. Esch sortie is 
planned to afford the best military results. Certainly, nobody 
would advocate the exposure of gallant and valuable lives or ex- 
pensive aeroplanes in foolhardy or reckless ventures. The hold- 
up in bombing-operations caused by bad weather 1as concen- 
trated attention on the detailed causes, and, as a resilt, many of 
the problems will be solved before long. 

Yet one basic fact remains. The policy of using »ig bombers 
which cost many thousands of man-hours to build, vhich cruise 
comparatively slowly at around 200 m.p.h. and are nd easy to re- 
place when lost, exaggerates the hazards of bad weathr. A smaller 
and much faster bomber cuts away many of the dsadvantages 
implicit in the large machine. Cruising at nearly 400 m.p.h. 
it would spend only about half the time exposed tothe dangers 
of bad weather, headwinds or enemy attack, and, iflost, would 
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represent a much smaller outlay in man-hours and in time of 
replacement. The war has shown that the prime need is for a 
bomber to carry the biggest bomb to the farthest point in the 
quickest time with the greatest frequency—and to keep on doing 
it. A small bomber designed with modern knowledge can do 
this job more economically than a big bomber carrying several 
times the load. 

We are committed at present to a long-term policy of big 
bombers, and it cannot be revoked. At present bad weather 
forces many of these bombers to spend most of their time on the 
ground while their crews are champing to get at the enemy. 
While technical development goes forward steadiiy to make pos- 
sible the operation of the big bombers with much greate! 
frequency in the future, regardless of the weather, we may look 
forward also to the deve!opment of the fast light cruiser of the 
air capable of dealing lightning blows without intermission. Our 
own experience of heavy raids has taught us that to be effective 
bombing must be heavy and centinuous. The view is endorsed by 
Mr. William Shirer in his dispassionate Berlin Diary, where he 
observes that “ For some reason the British have greatly reduced 
their air-attacks on Berlin during the last six weeks. This is a 
great mistake. For when they came over nearly every night, the 
morale of this nerve centre which keeps Germany together 
slumped noticeably The Germans, I’m convinced, simply cannot 
take the kind of pounding which the Luftwaffe is meting out to 
the British in London.” 

No one will quarrel with the refusal of the Air Staff to risk 
crews and aircraft when their operations can be of little effect. 
But the prosecution of the war must demand that these occasions 
are reduced to a minimum by the thorough application of all 
aids to bad-weather flying which are available. Hard and con- 
tinuous attack at many times the present intensity is needed to 
bring Germany to her knees. A vast bomber-force is in process 
of construction. Unless we can learn how to operate it con- 
tinuously without excessive loss this war is going to be even 
more protracted than we had reason to imagine. 


THE SCIENCE OF CRIME 


By PROFESSOR P. H. WINFIELD* 

NE of the disastrous effects of the violent political changes 
O in several European countries during recent years has been 
the denial of justice under the criminal law. The outbreak of 
the present war aggravated this, and the restoration of peace will 
necessitate wide reforms in this respect, for it is axiomatic that 
tendencies to lawlessness are much enhanced by the moral laxity 
that is inevitable during and after a long war. In anticipation of 
these needs, a scheme of international collaboration has recently 
been launched at Cambridge by the initiation of a survey of the 
penal systems of the leading European countries during the twenty- 
years’ period preceding the war. The plan of this survey was pre- 
pared by a small committee which had been appointed by the 
Faculty Board of Law in the University to investigate the methods 
of promoting research and teaching in criminal science. The 
success of the work of this committee in this and other directions 
led subsequently to the creation by the University of the Depart- 
ment of Criminal Science, in which the committee has been 
merged. 

In the preparation of the European survey the Department has 
been able © obtain the co-operation of eminent jurists of the 
countries concerned, and the support of their Governments has 
been accorced to the enterprise. The work thus begun rapidly 
opened upa wider field of collaboration, so that in November 
last the Vic-Chancellor (Dr. J. A. Venn) welcomed in Cambridge 
the represestatives of nine Allied countries who had come for a 
conference with the Department of Criminal Science to make 
plans for tie restoration of a proper system of criminal justice 
in Europe nd for continued collaboration and development after 





* The witer, the Rouse Ball Professor of English Law at 
Cambridge, is chairman of the Department of Criminal Science 
referred to n the first paragraph of the article, 
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the war. This Conference created an International Commission 
for Penal Reconstruction and Development. It was resolved that 
there should be a close association between the Commission and 
the University Department, one of the provisions to this effect 
being .that the Chairman of the Department shall also be the 
Chairman of the Commission. —Two members of the Commission 
are appointed by the Government of each member country, and 
the Department itself is represented by two of its members, one 
being the Chairman. The countries so far represented are: 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Holland, Luxemburg, 
Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia, and there is provision for further 
accessions, 

The Commission has already appointed three special commit- 
tees to report on particular subjects (others are in course of 
preparation). One of these deals with the rights to be accorded 
to persons suspected or accused of crimes, another with the rules 
of penal law for recidivists and the third with rules and procedure 
to govern crimes against international public order. This last 
topic is involved with a reform urgently needed in International 
Law. It is necessary to formulate a well thought-out code of 
rules based on true principles of justice, whereby the responsi- 
bility for breaches of the Laws of War can be assessed and 
established, so that those guilty of atrocities may not escape just 
retribution for their misdeeds. 

What originally led the Faculty Board of Law to undertake 
the promotion of criminal science was the realisation of the fact 
that, although in recent years Engiand had taken a leading part 
in practical reform, very little scientific study of crime and of 
the administration of criminal law had been achieved here, and 
it was hoped to bridge the gulf between theory and practice. 
An immediate and widespread response was evoked both in the 
United Kingdom and abroad. Towards the end of 1940 a volume 
on Penal Reform in England was published, embodying essays 
by writers of practical experience in the administration of criminal 
justice. Besides this, several important investigations were 
initiated. Collaboration with workers in the United States and 
the oversea Dominions is being established. In particular, the 
Canadian Bar Association has kindly offered space in its journal, 
the Canadian Bar Review, for the publication of a series of 
monographs, the first of which has already appeared ; this relates 
to the conviction of offenders put on probation and it is also 
available in pamphlet form. Equally important contact has been 
made with continental experts. 

Two of the other activities of the Department are worth men- 
tion. It is prosecuting research in the relation to crime of mental 
conditions like insanity, mental deficiency, psycho-neurosis and 
sexual aberrations. Fourteen British medical authorities are 
co-operating in this, on a plan prepared by the Department. The 
project is now near completion and it is hoped that its results 
will be published in a few months. Another task, quite as heavy 
as any other undertaken by the Department, is the examination 
of all material obtainable from English official publications relating 
to crime, from their commencement in the seventeenth century 
to the present day. This is the first attempt to examine compre- 
hensively some 3,000 reports and papers that are a storehouse 
of most valuable information. The aim of the Department is to 
make a survey of the experiments and developments in penal 
administration in England which have occurred during the last 
250 years. This will assist the planning of reforms, for reform 
of the law without knowledge of its history is a perilous enterprise. 

The administration of criminal law attracts the layman more 
than any other branch of the legal system, partly because of its 
connexion with human passions at their strongest and worst, 
partly because of its comparative simplicity and untechnicality. 
But, quite apart from those who regard crime as merely providing 
dramatic spectacles, there is a considerable section of the com- 
munity that takes a more serious interest in it than this. It 
comprises all those who realise how closely crime is implicated 
with imperfections in the structure of society as a whole, and not 
merely with the moral lapses of this or that individual in it. 
They feel that the aim of the law should be not only to prevent 
the commission of crime, but also to reform as well as to punish 
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their welfare 
these 


committed it and to supervise 
when they have completed their punishment. It 1s to 
social reformers, whether they are laymen or professional lawyers, 
that the efforts of the promoters of the study of Criminal Science 
will appeal, and indeed they have already displayed a remarkable 


persons who have 


amount of sympathy with the movement. 


here is no member of the Cambridge Department who has 
not had in one way or another practical experience of the 
administration of the law The point is of some importance 


scientific research in the field of crime is not likely to 
unless it takes account, first and last, 
The formulation of 
science, the 


In Criminal 


because 
be of much practical value 
of the intenseiv human aspect of the topic. 
theories is not enough. As in other branches of 
researcher requires both a library and a laboratory. 
Science his laboratory is the world of human nature and society. 


SCHOLARS IN EXILE 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 

N east wind battered granite walls. The doctors of Aberdeen 
A walked in procession to the end of the hall. The organ- 
music ceased upon a convenient chord, and the assembly rustled 
into an attentive silence. Latin sentences began to vie with the 
elements for a hearing. The doctors were admitting the President 
of the Czechoslovak Republic to their fellowship. From a fantasy 
of scarlet and billowing gowns peered the faces of northern 
Grecians who knew the stern discipline on which rests the grace 
of learning. A graduate, presenting the new doctor to his Chan- 
cellor, praised him as a man, the youngest of ten children, who 
had left a peasant’s homestead to acquire distinction and renown ; 
a Czech with the toughness of a Scot. 

The new doctor spoke of the Europe which would emerge from 
the Greater War. He did not speak solely as the President of a 
Republic, as an exalted personage whose measured words rever- 
berate through ministerial corridors. He spoke for himself, as a 
University doctor ready to dispute with fellow-members of the 
commonwealth of learning, as a son of Prague and Paris. The 
ambitious Emperor and King of Bohemia who founded his 
University in Prague took Paris for his model. So did the excel- 
lent Bishop Elphinstone when he founded his University within 
the walls of Old Aberdeen. Paris made it her function to 
encourage and mould opinion and so to keep vigorous and ardent 
the flame of intellectual freedom. Through the centuries Prague 
and Aberdeen have been faithful to their exemplar 

And now the doors of the Charles University are locked and 
bolted Instruments have been from the laboratories. 
Books and manuscripts have gone to Germany. Czech students 
remembered that on October 28th, 1939, they would reach the 


seized 


twenty-first anniversary of Czechoslovak independence. It was 
the first anniversary since the Germans had occupied their 
country. But France and Great Britain were at war with their 


country’s enemy and, for all the sorrows heaped upon neigh- 
bouring Poland, it was a time for hope, and there was a sufficient 
commouon for the German authorities to take the opportunity 
which they had foreseen. They prepared a terrible revenge. On 
the cold night of November 16th, a strange quietness fell upon 
In the National Theatre a large audience was watching 
Macbeth, the tragedy of a man driven by 
wicked after another. It heard the 


Prague. 
a performance of 
ambition to do one 
familiar lines: 
“Receive what cheer ye may, 
The night is Icng that never 
and its tension was released by tumultuous applause. Next day 
the black hour struck. More than a thousand students, herded 
into a square by the Germans, saw the execution of their leaders. 
They were then sent to concentration camps. Many have died. 
The rest are working as forced labourers. The Charles University 
was closed, and when former University teachers went in deputa- 
tion to remonstrate with K. H. Frank, the State Secretary, he 
told them: “If we lose the war, you can open the Universities 
If we win the war, the elementary schools 
you.” So Hitler closed the first 


deed 


finds the day.” 


and schools yourselves. 
will be good enough for 
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University to be founded within the Holy Roman Empire. 
But locked doors do not bring a University to an end, and 
within a fortnight of his visit to Aberdeen Dr. Benes was follow- 
ing the University beadles in a little procession to the Divinity 
School at Oxford, where resident graduates had called a meeting, 
so that they might express their sympathy with the members of 
the Charles University. They wanted to give more than consoling 
words, and they urged that members of the Charles University, 
as well as members of the Masaryk University in Brno and the 
Comenius University in Bratislava, should be entitled to attend 
University lectures, to read in the Bodleian and other libraries 
and to hold meetings of their own within the University precincts 
Those proposals are now embodied in a decree. 

More than once when oppression lay heavily upon the Con- 
tunent, Oxford has been magnanimous. Students who escaped 
from an occupied Serbia during the last war found a refuge in 
Oxford. Daily they chanted their litanies in St. John’s College 
Chapel. Some of them, now middle-aged men, may be vexing 
the enemy who seeks once again to destroy the Slav spirit ; and, 
perhaps, they remember how Oxford used to solace them by 
her tranquil certainty that in the end freedom triumphs over 
tyranny. A few months ago the Czechoslovak Prime Minister 
was invited to address a meeting in the Great Hall of Magdalen 
College. Monsignor Sramek, who is over seventy, speaks no 
English and refuses to speak German. He spoke, like the Vice- 
Chancellor, in Latin. It was the language in which Jerome of 
Prague spoke freely when he visited Oxford at the end of the 
fourteenth century, and the language which today mocks the 
Axis pretensions to establish an ordered Europe. 

Scholars dispersed from Paris settled in Oxford, and in turn 
scholars dispersed from Oxford settled in Cambridge. For nearly 
nine years intellectual leaders, branded by race or a_ proper 
independence of mind, have wandered far from their native 
lands, sharing the fate of great precursors. Among Allied people 
in this country—and they include freedom-loving Germans, 
Austrians, Italians, Hungarians and Rumanians—there is a strong 
desire for a closer intellectual association which shall transcend 
the barriers of the Army camp, the workshop, and the hospital. 
They recognise in London both the cultural and the political 
capital of a free Europe. They have made English their second 
language. They know that the people of the British Isles have 
fashioned a literature of revolt, and this knowledge may have 
important consequences when they return to the Continent. 
There should be more invitations to distinguished men in the 
Allied forces, serving as officers or private soldiers, to lecture to 
members of the British forces. An Allied soldier is often more 
successful than the Englishman in penetrating the mind of the 
German, and John Stuart Mill’s warning about the political 
opponent is true also of the military antagonist: his case needs 
to be studied even more closely than our own. But how often 
has an Allied soldier been allowed to lecture on Germany? 

We need firmer contacts between men who speak for freedom. 
Anglo-Irishmen who live in England, men rooted to both islands, 
are practically denied a personal contact with the enlivening 
milieu of Dublin. Even before transport became too difficult. 
Englishmen who know India sought in vain for opportunities to 
cross the Arabian Sea and discuss the war with Indan friends. 
They might have removed many of the misunderstandings which 
are beyond the scope of strictly official relations. There is little 
evidence that cultural contacts between China and india, twin 
champions of freedom, have been reinforced in recmt months. 
The time is probably ripe for an exchange of Ministtrs between 
India and China, and certainly there is something to be said for 
the appointment of a British High Commissioner n India, a 
man who complements the work done by the High Commissioner 
in London and can exert his influence in larger citrs than the 
administrative centres of Simla and New Delhi. Ever so, unoffi- 
cial relations are the ones which in the end prove to de decisive. 

Only an Allied victory can heal the deep wounds in the 
commonwealth of learning. A noble purpose sustainsthe foreign 
soldier as he trudges, homesick and anxious, along in English 
lane. He is fighting for a scholar’s leisure. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is said, with what truth I know not, that the most frequent 
I of all New Year resolutions is the resolution to keep a diary. 
Ir is also said that out of every ten persons who at the end 
of December form this resolution, only two persist to the end 
of February, and oniy one till July. This high percentage of 
casuaities is due, I suggest, to the fact that people fail from the 
outset to differentiate between a diary and an engagement-book. 
The latter should be stout, solid, uniform and small. It should 
be portable, indestructible, legible and precise. To each day of the 
coming year a defined space should be allotted, and within these 
spaces should be noted, not merely the motions of the moon and 
the tides, but also the feasts of the Church and the State. The 
engagement-book becomes a task-master and a metronome ; it can 
never become, and one should not expect it to become, either a 
companion or a confidant. The first rule, therefore, for the in- 
tending diarist is to realise that between the diary and the 
engagement-book a great gulf is fixed ; the latter provides equal 
chronological space for every day of the year ; the former should 
be subject to no such false restrictions, but should contract and 
expand even as time itself contracts and expands. If the intending 
diarist be also a typist he or she will find it convenient to type 
the diary upon separate quarto sheets carried readily in 
a file or folder. As the weeks pass the earlier sheets are 
put away in some more durable receptacle, and at the end 
of the year the whole bundle is preserved in a book-box with 
the date of the year legibly inscribed outside. The habit, once 
acquired, becomes automatic. It weuld be as irksome to me not 
to write my daily diary as it would be to miss my shave 

* * * * 

The second problem which the serious diarist must consider is 
whether his diary is intended to be private or public. The value 
of any diary is that it provides an accurate record of the experi- 
ences of an individual within a given sequence of time. If that 
record be in any particular faked, falsified or fabricated, then 
(however noble may be the senuments expressed, however remark- 
able the prescience disclosed, however amusing the anecdotes re- 
lated), the diary becomes little more than a daily exercise in 
egoism. The diarist should aim not merely at accuracy of fact, 
but also at accuracy of impression ; he should seek to record, not 
only the actions of the day, but the impression made by these 
events upon a person of his own circumstances and temperament ; 
his diary should be as truthful regarding internal experiences as 
it is regarding external experiences. Once this sound principle 
is accepted, the intending diarist will be brought up against the 
problem of “ private or public.” If the diary is ever to see the 
light of day, then in truth even the most conscientious diarist will 
quail at the prospect of disclosing for posterity the ineptitude 
of his judgement or the meanness of his mind. If, on the other 
hand, he treats his diary as the secret repository of his own 
feebler moments, then it will become littke more than the midden 
or septic-tank into which drain the impurities of his character. I 
do not myself believe that any great diary was ever conceived as a 
purely “orivate” diary. Pepys must have known well enough 
that someone, some day, would decipher his short-hand and dis- 
close his intimacies to the world. Neither Amiel nor Novalis, 
neither Birbellion nor Gide, wrote for themselves alone. I doubt, 
indeed, whether anything of any value has ever been written in 
this worli without it being addressed to some “ audience” other 
than the vriter himself. The problem of the diarist, therefore, 
is, not so nuch whether his diary be “ private” or “ public.” as 
to what tpe of audience which he should have in mind. 

* * * * 

The aulience selected should be neither too personal nor too 
impersona, neither too immediate nor too remote. If the diarist 
writes forhis own children, then assuredly he will be assailed 
by all maner of taboos, and will hesitate either to alienate their 
aifections »r to pain their memories by disclosures of his own 
stupidity nd faults. The temptation to paint his own portrait 


as he imagines that his children see him will be a temptation too 
urgent and too natural for flesh and blood to resist. Another 
form of discretion (and therefore of distortion) will be imposed 
upon him ; for if his children were to publish or to quote his 
diary, it might give pain to the children of his contemporaries, and 
this consideration for the feelings of the younger generation might 
well tempt him, when writing his diary, to mitigate the truth, 
The ideal audience, therefore, for whom the serious diarist should 
record his own thoughts and actions should be his own great- 
great-grandchildren at the age of twenty-five. For them family 
tradition will be sufficiently operative (one may hope) to create 
a modicum of sympathy, but not sufficiently operative to create 
shame. There will remain for them sufficient memories and asso- 
ciations to illumine understanding, without that closeness of rela- 
tion which might tempt them to conceal the discreditable or the 
unpleasant. With confidence in such an audience the diarist will 
write frankly and outspokenly, and yet with sufficient self-control 
to conform to the average standards of human dignity. He will 
not create for posterity an imaginary portrait; yet he will have 
the delicacy to refrain from recording unimportant physical details 
which can be of interest only to himself, 
* * * * 

A further advantage of writing for the fourth generation is 
that it gives to the diarist a constant awareness of his own period. 
I often remind myself, when I write my daily diary, that whereas 
my great-grandson will not care a hoot what I thought on 
January Ist, 1942, of our prospects in Libya, he will be much 
interested to know what I had for dinner that evening, how much 
I paid for it, and by what means of locomotion I returned to 
my chambers. He will want to know who prepared my break- 
fast and who cleaned my boots, and what they received as a 
reward for these inestimable services. He will want to know 
by what alchemy margarine-coupons were transformed into under- 
wear, and how one moved or hesitated when the sirens screamed. 
Above all, he will want to know by what stages the social revolu- 
tion of 1939-1943 was brought about, in what terms a man of my 
circumstances and temperament envisaged the coming poverty, 
and how at the time I regarded the transition from the income- 
tax period to the period of subsistence-allowances. I try (when 
I remember and when I am not too tired) to leave for him little 
notes and clues of these experierfces and apprehensions. I am 
aware that I live in an epoch of rapid transformation, and that I 
am myself of an age to appreciate the nature of these changes. 
Yet in a diary these tremendous movements, these vast tides by 
which life is governed, can appear only as incidental annotations. 
I often feel that our great-grandchildren will remain unaware of 
how easily we took these things, or how our yearning for victory 
became so central a passion that all other fears and appetites 
seemed unreal. I beg the serious diarist not to be discouraged 
by the fact that the great passion will not appear in his sheets 
of daily annotation. He must remember that a good diary is the 
raw material of history. 

7 * * * 

And, finally, a diary is a valuable waste-paper-basket into which 
to discard one’s own affectations. In my own diary I invent 
words and coin phrases which I should not dare to employ in 
public, and which I am glad to feel will puzzle my great- 
grandchildren very much indeed. What, for instance, will they 
make of the word “ hypoulic,” or the epithet “ palinuran”? They 
will make nothing at all. And will they believe that the head- 
pieces for each successive year were really written at the time, 
and not inserted afterwards? For 1939 I wrote, “A year of 
destiny.” For 1940 I wrote “probably a year of doom.” For 
1941 I merely wrote “ This year 1941.” But 1942 bears a happier 
inscription—“ The year of recovery.” How I trust that when 
the next first of January comes I shall be able to fit my sheet 
into the typewriter and tap the confident words “This year of 
decision.” 
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THE THEATRE 
* Jack and the Beanstalk.’’ At the Coliseum. ** Rise Above It 


(Second Edition).’’ At the Comedy. 

jack and the Beanstalk 1s a real unadulterated Christmas panto- 
transformation scenes, strict 
magnificent giant, a per- 
be the doyenne 
Madam 


luscious 
fairies, a 
a dame who must 
Evans, who impersonates 

ibout damedom. In the first 
in the second place, he 
the clown 


confines 


complete with 
to the story, fiving 


mime, 
attention 
forming cow, and, above ail, 
of all dames. For Norman 
Durden, has all the right 
place, he never forgets his assumed sex; 
has a india-rubber, and all the instincts of 
including a touch of pathos); in the third 
himself to straight humeour, and never indulges in those vulgari- 
ties which in many pantomimes embarrass parents and bewilder 
their children ; and in the fourth place, he can time a tumble 
in a way which might well make many more famous stars ashamed 
of themselves. In many respects he is the backbone of the show, 
but Francis Laidler’s experienced hand has provided plenty of 
other enjoyments, including the precision-timed dancing of the 
Filler Girls, the Victorian grace of the Kirby Aerial Ballet, and 
colour effects. Lorely Dyer makes a 


ideas 


face ol 
place, he 


some splendid Christmassy 


charming and suitably vocal princess, while Jean Colin is a 
trim principal boy, who follows the right tradition by changing 
his costume at regular intervals, and even during the most 
hazardous journeys. There is a full-blooded Demon (Dimitri 


and a first-class 
shall hope 
bravely 


Vetter), a squire of the old school (Jimmy Plant), 
little comedienne named Betty Jumal, of whom we 
to see a great deal more. But it is Norman Evans, 
struggling to chew and swallow a mince-pie apparently filled 
with cement, who remains the most grateful memory of a show 
whic children will truly enjoy as much as the grown-ups. 
The second edition of Rise Above It wisely retains the best 
of the original turns; and it must be confessed that the majority 
of the new items lack both the wit and the sparkle of their prede- 
Even the return visit of the Queeries (“ complete change 


cessors. 
of programme”) misses the essential satire which previously 
distinguished this troupe of entertainers; although Hermione 


Baddeley’s rendering of “ Take Thou This Rose” is worth going 
a long way both to see and to hear. This lady goes from strength 
to strength, and has by now brought the shameless abandon of 
her performances in The Rage of Chelsea and Boliviana to such 
3 pitch that one can only wonder at the comic genius with which 
she prevents them toppling over into mere vulgarity. One regrets, 
indeed, the jettisoning of her supremely dubious Madame 
Butterfly, presumably in favour of a new sketch in which she 
appears as an Italian damsel obliging in the most unwilling 
manner the steel-helmeted soldiers of the Nazi army of occupa- 
tion. Opinions will, however, differ as to her wisdom in appear- 
ing in a serious monologue a$ a charwoman who has lost her 
home in the blitz; and by the same token Hermione Gingold’s 
sketch of a thwarted chorus girl will be pathetic to some and 
anti-pathetic to others. Fortunately, Miss Gingold has retained 
both the simple condescension of her music lecture and the 
sublime lunacy of her tapestry act, in both of which her slightly 
surrealist art counterpoints the other Hermione’s brutal brilliance. 
For the rest Walter Crisham sings a new song (“I’m tired of 
myself, I’m tired of my type”) with a subtle air of languorous 
decadence, while Henry Kendall and Guy Verney act as an 
unobtrusive backbone to the show. But why, oh why, are we still 
given so little of Wilfred Hyde White? His delicious wit and 
expressive eyebrows deserve more time and more material. 
Basi WRIGHT. 


THE BALLET 


LONDONERS have no fewer than three ballet-companies to choose 
from for their holiday entertainment. The Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
has returned to the New Theatre, where it is to produce a 
new version of Comus next week; at the St. James’s Theatre is 
the Anglo-Polish Ballet; and at the Whitehall the oddly named 
Russian Ballet de la Jeunesse Anglaise, which has more of young 
England than of the old Ballet Russe in its composition. 

The Sadler’s Wells company opened its Christmas season 
arly with Les Patineurs, Ashton’s delightful skating ballet with 
music mainly from Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Christmas-party, Casse-Noisette. Les Patineurs remains 
one of Ashton’s most charming inventions in the lighter vein. 
It has both grace and wit. In this performance Leo Kersley 
danced the part created by, and one may say for, Harold Turner, 
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with an astonishing speed and vivacity. When this young dancer 
has gained more poise and can do the things he now does so 
quickly at half the present pace, he will be well on the way to 
being a first-rate dancer. 

The Anglo-Polish Ballet has down after its year’s 
work together into a coherent company. This gave 2 good per- 
formance of Les Sylphides, but is at its best in the vigorous 
and colourful folk-ballets of Poland, led by Alicja Halama and 
Czeslaw Konarski. In a divertissement these two dancers per- 
formed a very remarkable, dream-like dance to some music by 
Schubert, which gave a quite uncanny effect of levitation. The 
effect was strangely beautiful—but when will devisers of ballet 
learn that to take a short passage from a well-known symphony 
and patch it into an equally well-known song is an offence to 
musical ears? It quite unnecessary; for all that was 
wanted was some quiet music, the less recognisable the better. 
his company contains a good stock of individually talented 
dancers, among whom Helena Wolska, Denone Talbot and 
Florence Read are conspicuous in various styles. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


settled 


was also 


THE CINEMA 


Review of the Year. 

1941 has been outstanding for screen comedy, and it is fitting 
that this week’s releases should wind up the year with so 
typical a matrimonial mix-up as Appointment for Love. Here is a 
film which takes its place with Married but Single and The 
Feminine Touch at the head of the year’s phenomena! spate of 
films dealing with the ludicrous penalties of allowing the head 
tc rule the heart. In Appointment for Love, Margaret Sullavan 
appears as a bright young doctor whe knows that jealousy 
is nothing more serious than a gland secretion. She also under- 
stands that she must not risk disturbing the meticulous routine 
of her career by sharing the same home with her slothful play- 
wright husband (Charles Boyer). The usual consequences of mis- 
understanding and rapprochement follow, but the film rattles 
along at such a delirious pace, and is so well acted—with mag- 
nificent support in the smaller parts—that the unoriginality 
of the story is soon forgiven. And there are some very funny 
new variants on the old formula. 

Although the unequal battle between bachelor intellect and 
connubial emotion has been the year’s principal source of suc- 
cessful screen humour, The Devil and Miss Fones, The Bank 
Detective, and Here Comes Mr. fordan, all find other themes 
to carry them to places in the year’s rankings. To keep W. C. 
Field’s Bank Detective company is a contribution from the only 
other old stagers in the comedy list—the Marx Brothers’ The 
Big Store. I refuse to believe that it is merely loyal affection 
and the respect due to a great tradition that lead me to rate this 
the year’s best comedy (and the year’s best musical film into the 
bargain). 

Outside the limits of comedy I choose Britain’s Love on the 
Dole as the best film of the year. John Baxter’s deeply moving 
social study ranks as a mature accomplishment compared with 
which Orson Walles’ Citizen Kane and John Ford’s The Long 
Voyage Home, reveal patches of unresolved experiment. And 
who will be bold enough to fix a ranking for the year’s most re- 
markable film of all—Shepherd of the Hills, with its Technicolor 
blood-feuds in the Ogerk mountains? The Letter is kept below 
its rivals only by the circumscribed nature of its plot and its 
limited utilisation of the full powers of cinema. In any case, 
the acting honours of the year go to Bette Davis for her per- 
formances in this film, and in The Great Lie. 

Screen acting must be, above all, a pursuit of naturdism and 
British acting, like British production as a whole, has gone 
on steadily overhauling Hollywood. The most pramounced 
advance has been amongst the small-part players wher British 
production once was weakest. If a British actor must t named, 
let us remember George Carney’s remarkable woriing-class 
characterisations in Love on the Dole and The Commor Touch. 

Among the novelty productions (how else can one clas Fantasia 
and The Reluctant Dragon?) none will have more futureinfluence 
than March of Time’s The Ramparts We Watch. HereLouis de 
Rochemont achieved a brilliant fusion of news-recl maerial and 
studio-staged scenes to tell the story of how the Unitd States 
came to enter the last war. In general, the screen jas given 
little indication that the world stood in 1941 on thebrink of 
catastrophe. Most feature films with a war reference Ave been 
no better than mediocre. EDGAR ANSTEY. 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 


THE WAR IN CALIFORNIA 


S1xr,—Through three happy decades my father and, later, my husband 
were constant subscribers to The Spectator. For the past year it has 
been a joy we have had to do without, but I am venturing, neverthe- 
less, to write you to tell you that we in California are not the unnerved 
and hysterical people a broadcast from London describes. 

I grant you that we were stunned by the first news-flash from the 
White House on Sunday noon. I myself was driving over a lonely 
desert road with my dog to meet some friends for a picnic-luncheon 
It was a mild, glorious desert day, and all along the road were families 
sitting in the sand with their sandwiches and thermos bottles in their 
midst, and generally a circle of dogs on the edges with their eyes 
fixed hopefully on each bite. I thought how wonderful it was, and 
how good it would be to hear the Beethoven Seventh Symphony. 
I turned on my radio, and instead of music got that brief flash of the 
bombing of Pearl Harbour. Since then the danger has come near 
and we are going through what Eng'and knows so well: the wonder 
if those droning planes overhead are friend or foe, the sudden shriek 
of sirens, the black-outs that came on us with so little warning that 
we have yet to get our curtains. We are a community in the midst of 
the danger-zone, not seasoned to hardships, unless the three shattering 
earthquakes of the past twelve years have somewhat hardened us. 
But no one is hysterical, and most of my neighbours and friends 
here and in the Jarger nearby towns are setting sturdily to work to 
do their bit and wasting no time in protests and complaints. 

Yesterday I had to go back to the desert house, a trip of more than 
a hundred miles. I was warned by the officer in charge of that 
district that I must get home before dark, but halfway home was 
caught by a cloudburst in a narrow canyon, and had to fight the 
sudden rush of water across the highway. Darkness found me still 
thirty miles from home in wind and rain. Then came the warning. 
Other cars caught like me were crawling along with dimmed lights, 
and once when deep water stopped us for a bit there was the most 
eghbourly interchange of help. No one even complained of diffi- 
culties, and when we reached home to spend a long evening in the 
dark we found unexpected rewards in picking each others’ brains on 
every subject under the sun. There will always be the rumour- 
mongers and hysterical in any group of human beings. But I don’t 
think we have by any means gone to pieces under this first taste of 
war. I trust darker hours that may be in store for us here will find us 
worthy.—Faithfully yours, ADELAIDE WILSON ARNOLD. 

Box 652, Hemet, California. 


A MINISTRY OF HEALTH FAILURE ? 


Sirn,—We need war-supplies. Women will be called upon to make 
them. We recognise that this generation must sacrifice comfort, 
leisure, happiness and home life. For what? So that their children 
may live in a world uninfested by the Nazis. Clearly, if we neglect 
the mental and physical care of our young, we mortgage our country’s 
future and our victory will be an empty victory. These remarks 
are platitudes. Yet recent official circulars show that they need to be 
repeated 

The Ministry of Health Circular 2535, dated December 5th, 1941, 
expresses the hope that the majority of women-workers will find 
friends or relatives to look after those of their children who are under 
This circular and one from the Ministry of Labour (EDL 
76 revised) outline proposals for each Maternity and Child Welfare 
authority to compile a register of “guardians.” These guardians are 
to be paid 4s. a week a child by the State. This sum it is proposed 
shall be supplemented by the mothers; thus for £10 8s. a year the 
Stat sells its responsibility. Who will these guardians be in any 
specfic area? More probably than not those unfit for work or already 
ovepurdened by their own family responsibilities. The Health 
Visiors may call on these guardians of the young; no explicit duty of 
reguar visitation is laid upon them however, nor are the guardians 
askd to take those in their charge regularly to the local Child Welfare 
Cenre. 
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school age. 


It is consonant with this neglect of physical supervision that 
the tate and the local Maternity and Child Welfare authority should 
disaim responsibility for actions or defaults of registered guardians 
or others or for any mishaps which may occur as the result of the 
arragement. 

fovision on an adequate scale for these children would no doubt 
cos more and entail exertions on the part of the Ministry of Health 
whh they are apparently unwilling to make. Setting up war-time 
nueries entails responsibilities which authorities may wish to shirk. 
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THE EDITOR 


Can it be doubted, however, that provision of war-time nurseries would 

guarantee proper physical and mental care of our workers’ children 

and be an investment for the country’s future? We cannot win a valid 

victory by arms alone; nor without leadership on our home front 

comparable to that by the Prime Minister on the War Front.—Yours 

very truly, A. M. H. WILLIAMS, 
80a Stoke Newington Road, N. 16. 


WAGES AND INFLATION 


Sir,—Mr. David Sharp’s strictures on your note on “ Wages and In- 
flation” are unjustified The note did specifically mention the re- 
lation between wages and hours worked; but in the trades covered 
by the Ministry of Labour’s figures no close computation of 
the hours can be made. If Mr. Sharp’s argument were valid, wage- 
rates in the engineering trade would have to have actually declined. But in 
fact they have increased (Professor Bowley’s computation) by 16 per 
cent. for engineers and 21 per cent. for engineers’ labourers. 

As to inflation generally, does Mr. Sharp really suppose that wages 
make no difference to it? That, say, you could quadruple wages by a 
stroke of the pen without affecting the value of money? And if not, 
can he not see that smaller, yet very substantial, increases have the 
same effect? As to his “guns and butter” argument; it does not 
matter for inflation what forms the output of consumable goods takes. 
What matters is who purchases them. In war-time the proportion 
of State purchases to individual purchases has to be greatly in- 
creased, and if money is to keep its value, we have to aim at a cor- 
responding increase in the proportion of State spending-power in 
relation to individual spending-power. There are two sides to this: 
on the one hand to increase the_State’s spending-power by increasing 
taxes and stimulating the flow of loans from savings; on the other 
hand, to keep profits and wages from rising. Taxes, loans and profit- 
curbing (100 per cent. E.P.D.) have all been carried to an extreme 
point in the present war. The one conspicuous failure to conform is 
our wages-policy—or absence of policy. There are, however, some 
others of the same order, e.g., the effect of the bread subsidy is 
to throw on the State’s spending-power part of a burden normally 
thrown on individual spending-power. . 


Inflation arises when the State’s purchases cannot be met by a 
corresponding State spending-power. In peace it can avoid this by 
reducing its purchases, i.e., by economy. In war this is not possible, 
and so it is driven into creating new money, i.e., inflating. —I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., WILrrip ELLERY. 

Oxford. 


MAGNA CARTA OF WISDOM 


S1r,—I had wished to be brief, and not unfriendly; but I am obliged 
to remark, what Mr. Cave might perhaps have guessed for himself, 
that the substitution of “ domestic” for “ democratic” in my letter 
was a misprint. The point remains that if Mr. Cave’s classification 
of “geography, history, politics and economics” as ‘“ Democratic 
Knowledge” means anything, it must presumably mean that these 
subjects are to be used—I will not say, manipulated—to inculcate and 
foster sentiments in favour of the democratic type of government ; in 
which case the label “ Democratic Knowledge” is no less tendentious 
than “ National-Socialist Anthropology” or “ Marxist Economics ” 
or “Catholic Truth.” E.g., as an historian by trade, I try to teach 
history, not “ Democratic Knowledge.” Is ihis unworthy or improper? 
If not, need the old neutral label (“ Social Sciences”) be changed? 

The question whether Ethics is the basis of Religion or vice versa 
is, as your correspondent rightly says, more fundamental. It has 
indeed been observed that very often those who talk of Ethics as the 
basis of Religion are tacitly disposed to leave the superstructure 
optional and to regard the basis as sufficient in itself. But, in any 
case, if Ethics is to be the basis of Religion, what then (apart from 
the ephemeral authority of the schoolmaster) is to be the basis of 
Ethics? Humanly speaking, ethical conduct is determined either 
by intellectual conviction (religion, doctrine, ideology) or by the 
pressure of social convention ; and one would expect an educationist, 
at least, to be biassed in favour of the former. I cannot follow 
Mr. Cave’s peculiar analogy between a Creed and a Police Force: nor 
can I prefer the authority of Professor Sidgwick to that of the New 
Testament. For better or for worse, my generation is not interested in 
the cultural aberrations or the amiable credulities of its agnostic late- 
Victorian grandfathers. We have outgrown the tyranny of liberalism. 
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this itch to enforce 
econcs.,” 


But in the tradition of that tyranny is 
dogmatic basis for the teaching of “ geog., hist., polcs., 
where it is highly undesirable. and to prohibit it for the teaching of 
Yours faithfully, CHARLES SMYTH. 

Cambridge. 


authentic 


ethics, where it is essenual 


Corpus Christi: Couege 


GEKMAN AND BRITISH SOLDIERS 


Sir,—In my last letter I drew attention to what seemed to me to be 
the outstanding difference in taining and equipmem between the Ger- 
Major-General Maurice 
their drilling betore the 
now on the more detailed 
yuthority 


inswers me by 
war, and 


and our own 
the Germans got 


man 
pointing out that 
ifford to 
training. He 


tloops 


can therefore concentrate refine 


military undoubied 


ments of speaks with 


which, I admitted before, I do not—and so 1 defer to him 
immediately. 

However, it seems to me that after two years or more of war we 
might reasonably expect to have some troops in a simular state of 


training to the Germans and comparably equipped. It aiso seems that 
number of them should be in this country, in view of the 
invas:on Therefore, if Major-General Maurice is 
right, and it is only the time for training we have lacked, and not 
the right type of training, as I suspected, we might hope to see some 
such troops even in this country. But I am prepared to accept the 
fact that I simply haven't seen them ; or perhaps even that I wouldn't 
know them if I had. What worried me most was the undue emphasis 
which still seems to be placed on such out-of-date types of training 
deili—particularly for the Home Guard, a point which 
remains unanswered. If the right direction has been there, in the 
War Office, all the time, and we have some troops trained and equipped 
us see more evidence of it. Even in 
has been claimed for us, all the 

and a few men advancing over 
bayoneis. To show us 


i large 
still-threatened 


as bayonct 


the Germans’ best, let 

in equipment 

tanks 
sometimes, 


to meet 
Libya, where parity 
news-reels show us are a few 
open ground with rifles and, 
something a little more confidence-inspiring than this would give away 
nothing to the enemy, who must know it already—to his cost, we hope. 
However, there is one final, and much more important, point. In 
the editorial notes of the issue of The Spectator in which Major-General 
Maurice's letter appeared comment was made on the dec'sion to call 
up 10,000 under rwenty-fives from agriculture for tne fighting services. 
Spectator, “to withdraw still more 
agriculture ; and, of course, 


i grave matter.” says The 
men from the essential war-industry of 
it presupposes that all the men cal'ed up for the forces are capable of 
being comp'ete'y equipped.” Major-General Maurice’s last sentence 
was an admission of what I that we have insufficient 
material comp'etely to equip the men we have already.—Yours faith- 
fully, D. NEVILLE JONES. 


$9 Langholm Crescent, Darlington, Co. Durham 


GIMCRACK HOUSES 


Sir,—Is there not a danger that in the planning of housing schemes 
to come into being after the war in town and country the necessity of 
planning the actual house may be overlooked? We have heard so 
much about the “ labour-saving house” that most of us imagine per- 
fection has been reached; but a tour of inspection by our town- 
planners would reveal to them and to the public that, so far from 
being labour-saving, thousands of these houses are the reverse 

A house may be advertised as labour-saving, and possess, as a 
so-called hot-water system, only a small boiler behind a sitting-room 
fire, a mere eighteen-inch square storage tank; no cupboards or 
dresser in the “kitchenette”; a shallow sink; a larder in a corner 
ventilated by a pierced brick; no means of drying clothes; and the 
whole house planned, one would think, on the principle that to cause 
as much inconvenience to the housewife as possible was the aim of 
the builder and architect 

It seems to me that, as many planning committees will certainly 
be created, a golden opportunity is presented for informed women to 
get on to them, and so make their voices heard on this subject, which 
affects the comfort of the housewife all over the country. 

Ferncroft, Broad Oak, Heathfield, Sussex. ISABEI 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


“Tr is 


suspected 


BASNETT. 


Sir.—Mr. Nicolson is surprised that an American audience should 
query the statement of a British lecturer that Australia was com- 


pletely independent. The only way that a British lecturer can demon- 
strate to an American audience that the Dominions (or members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations) are independent is to 
show that the City does not wield financial control over them. The 
mere political status of the Dominions is understood by most Ameri- 
cans to be of comparatively little consequence in the retention of she 
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Empire by England. When an American takes a walk through the 
City he sees on every hand signs in windows reading “ British Bank 
4 name not only of almost any part 
of every Dominion, but of rearly any Colony. If the controlling 
capital in these banks does not come from the City, a British lecturer 
in America would do well to explain its source. It has recently been 
stated that England draws from India, in interest alone, £5§0,000,000 
annually. If this is not .rue, a British lecturer .n America might 
well iefute it.—Yours faithfully, WILLIARD CONNELY. 

American Universtiy Union, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


of ——,” the space filled in by 


S1R,—Was the “ British Government Lecturer” in America, referred 
to in Harold Nicolson’s artic'e in your issue of December 26th, strictly 
audience that “ Australia had been compietely 
independent since 1855? Surely “complete independence ™ implies 
absolute independence in foreign policy and defence? Did Australia 
enjoy the latter so far back as 1855? Actually, I believe, the right of 
so-cal’ed “responsible government ” granted to the Australian 
provinces in the eightcen-fifties, to New South Wales and to Victoria 
in 1855, to South Australia and to Tasmania in 1856 and to Queens- 
1859 Bur did such “responsible government” amount to 
‘complete independence,” even in domestic affairs, such as the 
Dominions now enjoy? Was there not “control” from the Colonial 
Office un to a much later date?—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford. HERBERT 


LIQUOR RESTRICTIONS 


S1r,—Last week, “ Janus” referred to the advisability of reviving the 
1014-18 liquor restrictions. An experience or recollection of those 
restrictions may be interesting. Practically every day or night (often 
both) throughout the whole period I sat on my ambulance in Villiers 
Street awaiting the arrival of hospital-trains running into Charing 
Cross. It was an unsavoury street, and for the first twelve montis we 
used to reckon that after, say, 9 p.m. one man in three was definitely 
drunk. Each vear the proportion was less, and during the fourth 
vear there was practically no drunkenness. Those particularly 
interested must have formed some opinion—no doubt the police did— 
about the drink:ng-hours, the weakness of the beer. the 
increased cost of it, or the no-treating order. I am perfectly certain 
that though the no-treating order could not be strictly enforced, :t 
was mainly responsible for the astonishing improvement.—Yours truly, 
21 Lyndhurst Road, N.W. 3. S. WHITMORE ROBINSON. 
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shorter 


S1r,.—* Janus’s ” story of the war-time takings at a small inn “ some- 
where between Cumberland and Cornwall” has vet further implica- 
tions. It has been pointed out that if the brewers’ grain allowance 
were halved, the remainder wou!d provide food for another 18,000.000 
head of poultry, with estimated increased production of something 
like 2,000,000,000 eggs a year, representing an allowance of four eggs 
a month for every man, woman and chi'd throughout the country. 
May it charitably be supposed that, by the powers that be, the point 
in question has not yet been fully considered?—Yours faithfully, 
FRANK WyatTT, Secretary, London Vegetarian Society. 
9 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 


THE VOCABULARY OF WAR 


Sir,—The valuable and interesting glossary on military terms which 
Sir William Marris contributed to your issue of Decemte; 10th 
omitted two important words: dragoon and carbineer. Dragoon is 
from the Greek word for serpent and is derived from a Greek verb 
implying “sharp-sightedness.” The dragon was displayed old 
French army standards and so dragon came in French to be usd of 
a cavalry soldier on reconnaissance duty, armed with a mall 
arquebuse, which became a carabine (Hatzfeld-Darmesteter).  Cara- 
bine is a corruption from an old French word, calabre, which prolably 
was first used in La Calabre (Calabria): so Brachet and Littré thnk. 
A carabine was a short-length flint-lock with revolving front for 
changing the shot, as seen in Dudon, and which the French call 
a rouet. It was used on reconnaissance duty and replaced the 
arquebuse (Italian archi-buso) and before that the escopette (Itahn) 
schioppetto: Latin sclépetum) and before that the haquebute (Geran 
Thus a draguon or “reconnaissance” soldier is he 
same as a carabinier (carbineer). The words carabin and carabuer 
and carabiner have since all changed values. Carabin means a fe- 
lance or adventurer in popular language ; carabinier means a chemiry 
student ; and carabiné is used for excessive: thus une plaisanrie 
carabinée means “ devilish good fun.” 

Sir Chas. Oman of All Souls College, Oxford. is our leaag 
military statistician on the wars of the Middle Ages and of Wellz- 


haquebusche). 
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ton and he may be able to check or confirm these details, even to 

Clarendon’s use of “nablets” for rableittes in his History of the 

Rebellion IV. 198 (ed. W. D. Macray). Properly accented the word 

would come from the Latin rutabula, rakes, used for pokers or ram- 

rods.—Yours obediently, A. H. T CLARKE. 
S. Katharine’s Vicarage, Savernake Forest, Wilts 


Sir,—Sir William Marris may shed two-thirds of his qualms about 
the terminology of the Royal Air Force. The “ugly hybrid ‘ aero- 
plane*” has long been officially displaced, not indeed by his “ air- 
plane,” but by the somewhat tidier “ aircraft.’ The “ unaesthetic 
Aerocobra’” is more correctly and, I think, more aesthetically known 
is the “ Airacobra.” It 1s not yet possible to offer him anything in 
place of “ aerodrome,” though there are parts of Great Britain where, 
under Dominion influences, the word is in process of being sup- 
planted by “airport” and “airfield.” But if Sir William had ever 
got near the slipstream of aircraft taking off, he might be less inclined 
to quarrel with the literal meaning of the word, “a place where air 
rons. "—Yours, &c., DEREK VERSCHOYLE, Squadron Leader. 


FANCY PHEASANTS 


S1r,—The Duke of Bedford has misread my paragraph on fancy 
pheasants. I implied—or meant to imply—that the Reeves, unlike 
the Amherst, is a high flier; and I had in my mind’s eye a very 
high resplendent bird flying over a coppice on the Woburn border. A 
neighbouring copse held only Amhersts, which in local belie: do not 
consent to a mutual relation with other pheasants, perhaps because, 
like the inefficient boxer in Great Expectations, they make a great 
appearance.—Yours faithfully, W. BeacH THOMAS. 





SOME PRODUCTION DEADLOCKS 


S1r,—Mr. True’s allus‘on. in your issue of December 26th, to the im- 
pesition of unnecessarily fine standards of accuracy reminds me of 
something said to me not long ago by a wheelwright triend of mine. He 
is continuously occup’ed s:wing timber for the Ministry of Supply. and 
has prepared many thousands of beechwood blocks for the heads of 
mallets for driving tent-pegs He told me that the firm who finish 
the blocks which he roughs out have had a considerable number 
rejected on the ground that they were one-sixteenth of an inch too 
small across the flats. It is difficult to see what advantage can accrue 
to the nation, at such a time as this, from rejecting otherwise sound 
pieces of wooden equipment for so slight a reason.—Your obedient 
servant, R. E. MartTIn. 
The Brand, Loughborough. 


LIFE PEERAGES 


“ 


Sir,—Writing in your last issue “Janus” comments on the recent 
appointment of four new Labour peers and concludes: “It is a pity 
the expedient of creating life-peers was not adopted in this case. 
Since it is specially sta‘ed that the four peerages are simply a matter 
of temporary conven ence, there seems no good reason why their 
holders’ descendants to all eternity should be ennobled.” The italics 
are mine. 

I am led to ask your correspondent two questions: 

1) When was the last occasion that a peerage, other ‘han that of a 
law-lord, was created foi life? 

(2) Why should the descendants of any holder be ennobled to 
all eternity?—Yours faithfully, Cyrit E. Tomtins. 

Granta Hotel, Malvern. 

[“ Janus ” writes (1) I suggested not that life Peers ever had been, 
or could at present be, created, but that power te create them should 
be taken and used. 2) Why indeed? ] 


“THE WAR AND CHRISTMAS ” 


Sir.—It would seem that the Spirit, rather than the Letter, guided 
the writer of this article (or the printer) in one instance: “to see 
freedom perish and the régime of the concentration-camp and the 
shooting-squad take its hideous toll throughout Europe unresisted is 
in most men’s eyes a lesser evil than recourse to force in the name of 
right to counter force wielded by indisputably evil men for as evil 
ends.”—Yours, &c., FRANCES BELLERBY. 

Upton Cross, Cornwall. 

[We offer our apologies for the slip. “Lesser” should, as the 
context fortunately showed clearly, have been “greater.” Actually 
a correction made in proof failed to reach the printer—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN old Sussex labourer, noted locally for his gift of philosophy, 
imparted the other day to a visitor some “ Evidences of Christianity ” 
that quite escaped the learned Paley and others of his school. He 
corroborated his inward belief by two signs: first, thistles never grew 
in churchyards—the germination of thistle-seead is one of the 
standard mysteries of amateur botany ; second, bread baked on Good 
Friday never went mouldy; and in corroboration, he kept a piece 
of bread baked on that day. He had no doubt there was other 
evidence ; but this was good enough for him, Well, for myself I 
cannot remember seeing a thistle in a churchyard; and second, I 
can parallel his views on Good Friday. <A farmer, who was a close 
neighbour of m:ne, was interested in fruit-trees and said that no 
grafts did so well as those he inserted on Good Friday, Unfortunately 
he rationalised the belief by adding that he was not interrupted on 
this day. 


Popular Poachers 

Since so much has been written of late and is being written of 
that highly unpatriotic animal, the rabbit, it is pertinent to quote 
a particular examp!e of reform. Over an area very thickly inhabited 
by rabbits the owner of the land gave all workmen leave to destroy 
the rabbits, whose numbers he himself had failed to control, even 
by the use of poison-gas. Within a marvellously short time the 
population was very nearly 2xterminated. More than this: it is 
found on these particular acres, as elsewhere, that the reduction of 
rabbits has been followed by the increase of winged game. The 
local poacher, in short (for he usually prefers fur to feather), is the 
best friend of the game-preserver. That most charming of birds, 
that most perfect of parents, the partridge, has increased al] over 
England thanks largely to better farming; but the war on rabbits 
has helped. 


Appreciated Decorations 

In the village church, on Christmas Day, neither the carols nor 
the sermon were enabled wholly to divert the attention of the congre- 
gation from the activities and cheerful chirps of a hen chaffinch. 
It was said to have lived in the church for many days and to have 
flourished, unlike that proverbial sufferer, the church mouse. It seems 
that it had been attracted by the decorations and had lived on the 
plenuful holly-berr:es, though these are not a common food for the 
spec‘es. This same church is a favourite home of bees. I once 
pursued a swarm from one of my own hives and saw it disappear 
into the roof just above the porch. A case is on record where 4 
swarm of bees invaded the church clock. Whether they improved 
the shining hour seems doubtful, 


Winter Nests ? 

In two neighbouring gardens both thrushes and sparrows have 
been seen carrying straws, as if intent on building, and we have all 
noticed how very full and constant have been the songs of thrushes 
Whether the birds ate really building nests is not certain. Every 
year people report that sparrows have been seen carrying nesting 
material during mid winter; but such straws do not necessarily show 
which way the wind blows. The sparrow, especially, I think, the 
cock sparrow, is extremcly fond of pulling straws out of a stack and 
hauling them to a certain distance, but he conveys them to a table 
not a nesting site. His object is to inspect the ear and see if per- 
chance a grain is left among the husks. The earliest nest in my 
own records is a robin’s with one egg found in an ivied wal] on 
January 31st. 


In the Garden 

Some old-fashioned gardeners are opposed to the promiscuous 
compost heap on the ground that it contains weed seeds, and some 
amateurs have found this to be true; but it is true only when the 
heap, or rather pit, has been used too soon. Like wine, it must be 
allowed to mature. If time is allowed even groundsel and chickweed 
may be used safely. . . . Which rose is the most perennial, if such 
an illogical phrase is permissible? In my garden the only rose which 
supplied a good bouquet for the Christmas table was an unpruned 
bush of Hugh Dickson. That splendid rose, especially for picking, 
President Hoover, tried hard to expand its tight little buds. but 
failed, but those on one unpruned bush came nearest to success. 
Roses, of course, must be pruned hard; but where possible room 
should be found for a few bushes protected from “the abhorred 
shears.” W. Beach THOMaS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, td. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Good Soldier 


Field-Marshal Lord 





Khaki and Gown. By Birdwood. Ware 
Lock. 18s 
Every soldier, we 
in his knapsack, and here in ringing, 
ot a soldier who has seen the dream come true. 
heroic stories from another world in which the sharp realities of 
living, even of war, are softened by a veil of glory—thar is, until 
German bombs in the concluding chapter break in upon enchant- 
ment. Then we get a glimpse of the man as, full of years, 
honours, and kindly words, he looks back to the courts of kings 
ind princes, to the rich splendours of India, to the Anzacs whom 
he led in battle, to his comrades and the chiefs he served, among 
them legendary giants like Roberts and Kitchener. It is no 
more than a glimpse, for, though some of his pages might belong 
to Dumas in their thrill of achievement, Lord Birdwood is con- 
tent to stick to the facts and experiences that have crowded into 
more than half a century’s service to his country. Few auto- 
biographies can have been less self-revealing. An unswerving 
loyalty to his contemporaries, even in the fiercest controversics 
of the day, makes for some lack of critical judgement. The main 


are reminded, carries a field-marshal’s baton 
simple tones is the story 
It is one of those 


ingredient of his comment is praise—and, indeed, the index 
might be a roll of honour for the number of V.C.s inscribed 
therein. Somehcew, the real “ Birdie” beloved of the Australians 


is an elusive figure ; but we always see a staunch and generous- 
minded friend beneath the cloak of the senior Field-Marshal, 
whose memoirs must rank as one of the most notable documents 
of his times. They are the more valuable for being echoes of a 
golden age. 

Birdwood’s name is so indelibly associated with the Australian 
ind New Zealand contingents whom he commanded at Gallipoli 
and in France that many people forget the long years he served 
in India, whether as an eager, athletic subaltern in the Bengal 
Lancers, as Military Secretary to Kitchener, who influenced him 
so profoundly, or, at the height of his ambit.on as Commander- 
in-Chief. Fewer still will know that the first ties with the Anzacs 
were formed in South Ajrica, where, during the relief of Lady- 
renewed an acquaintance with Mr. Churchill made 
on an Indian polo-field, as the Prime Minister recalls in a 
characteristic foreword. His story is in large measure a history 
of the Indian Army, which he loved deeply, and though there 
is hardly a word of open criticism it is not difficult to discern his 
uneasiness over some of the successive reforms that came about 
in his day. The abolishing of the Sillidar system, for examp!e, 
under which an Indian recruit owned his horse, dismayed him ; 
he has the highest regard for the Indian soldier, whose rights 
and traditions he would not lose lightly 

He has, too, an ear for a good story, especially the babu stories 
that are so plentiful in India. One babu, for instance, wrote to 
a trend during the earthquakes: “Here earth quack—how 
there?” A correspondent cabling home to his newspaper on 
one of the frontier skirmishes recorded that “ Dhoolies took off 
the wounded,’ a dhoolie being the Indian equivalent of a 
stretcher. To their joy, writes Lord Birdwood, the newspaper 
announced: “ The ferocious Dhoolies swept down from the hills 
and carried off the wounded.” And there was the nervous 
subaltern who, on being asked by the Duke of Cambridge how 
he had done a sketch-map, answered: “ With a royal compass, 
your prismatic Highness.” 

But if India forms a background of vivid colours and strong 
personalities, the student will turn no less eagerly to Birdwood’s 
account of his command of the Anzac expedition to the Dar- 
danelles and, after the withdrawal, to Flanders, where Haig later 
gave him command of the Fifth Army. It was Kitchener, whose 
reforms in India found the army there ready for action, who now 
gave him his chance, and history has already recorded how fully 
Birdwood justified his selection. No commander could have been 
more popular with the Australians, as has been so eloquently 
proved during his subsequent visits to their country, nor could 
they have had a commander with a deeper appreciation of their 
qualities. Every move in the landing at Helles and Anzac is 
traced, and a warm tribute paid to the work of the Fleet. He 
comes nearer to criticism than anywhere else in the book in dis- 
cussing the failure of the IX Corns to make for their objectives 
atter the landing at Suvla. It was on this failure that the expedi- 
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tion turned by a hairbreadth, as has since been borne out from 
German and Turkish sources. 


After the bestowal of his baton simultaneously with 
his appointment as C.-in-C. in India, Lord Birdwood, 
relinquishing khaki for the gown, set another precedent 


by accepting the post of Master of Peterhouse, the most ancient 
of Cambridge coileges, with which his family had long been 
associated. Honours continued to fall upon him. He writes of 
it all with charm and soldierly precision ; but perhaps it is those 
early Indian years that the reader will best remember. In a 
long life of achievement, not the least of Lord Birdwood’s services 


to his fellows is this record of martial virtues. 
R. W. Cooper. 


An American Internationalist 
Men and Politics: .n Autoviograpnhy. by Louis Fischer. (Cape, 
1dS.) 
MR. FISCHER'S book has great timeliness, for Mr. Fischer has 
long been one of the leading American journalists speciausing in 
Kussian Matters—and the reialons of the United Suates ana the 


Soviet Union are of the greatest moment, both tor the joint war 


enort and for the peace settiement. In the defeat of the Axis 
rowers it 1S pretty certain that the most dramatic share, the 
beau role, Will fali to these two great agg.omerations, and the 


inierpreters Of one to the other, peopie uke Mr. fiscaer, have 
a great part to play. So this account of Mr. Fischers journey 
to mis present poliucal position and his present views deserves 
careful attention. it wil get it, but it wouid get it more easily 
and trom a wider public if Mr. Fischer’s literary habits were 
more attractive. ‘Chere is a great deai of the useful in this long 
book, but littie of the sweet. He has not pruned it 
rigcrously enough, so that we have time and paper wasted on 
his rewriting oi wnat Konrad Heiden had to say avout the beer- 
hall Putsch of 1923. Nor, when he is an eye-witness himself, 
does he earn high marks as a descriptive reporter. Compare the 
same story told by Mr. Fischer and by Mr. Duranty and the 
difference between the first-class reporter and the able, industrious, 
henest observer who lacks that little bit of something that his 
colleague has, is seen at once. In a book of nearly seven hundred 
pages of smallish type literary qualities are especially important, 
and there is a danger that the solid merits and the real interest 
of the book may be neglected by the busy reading public. 

Mr. Fischer has specialised in the affairs of the Soviet Union, 
and it is as a historian of Soviet Russia that he ranks as a witness 
of the first order. When he is outside Russia he is simply a 
well-intentioned but not particularly acute or objective American 
“liberal.” Sometimes, indeed, as in his few and silly pages on 
Poland, he seems to be the complacent panacea-minded American 
of the type which is not only irritating to contemplate, but which 
in authority, in the Senate or at the controls of great newspzpers, 
has dene so much to muddle the American mind. And we have 
in the last two years got a little tired here of Oswald Garrison 
Villard half-truths about the Treaty of Versailles. 

When Mr. Fischer gets to Russia he is not passing on plati- 
tudes and worshipping idols of the Greenwich Village forums. 
As happened to many or most close observers of the Soviet 
Union, Russian realism, Russian indifference to Western ideas 
of the rights and dignity of the individual, Russian capacity for 
causing and enduring suffering, slowly disillusioned him. If 
this was the price of progress, was it worth the price? For a 
long time, Mr. Fischer had a crise de conscience. Should he 
announce his disillusionment or still, by silence at least, encourage 


the illusions which fed the popular-front organisations in 
America? Mr. Fischer makes a reasoned and dignified defence 
of his action. And the impression of honesty and capacity for 
judgement is reinforced by the courage with which he still 


refuses to withdraw from the position that the purges weakened 
the Red Army and that well as it has done, it would have done 
better had Tukachevsky and his colleagues survived. This problem 
is insoluble now and may never be soluble, but Mr. Fischer is 
to be commended for his unwillingness to suspend his critical 
faculties. But in all his criticism of the Stalin régime, the same 
qualities are evident, for Mr. Fischer is no Eugene Lyons recover- 
ing from a political love-affair and as morbidly unjust as the 
deceived or self-deceived lover usually is. 

There is, however, one basic attitude that colours all Mr. 
Fischer’s views of the world-situation, in Poland, Palestine, 
Spain, Russia. He is dogmatically hostile to nationalism. He 
himself passed through a brief period of Zionism, and that Jewish 
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variant on the great world disease having been extruded from 
not merely immune from it himself but ts 
of less fortunate persons who have not been 
of Stalin’s policy has 


his system, he its 
decidedly intolerant 
cured Pragmatically 


speaking, no part 


been more justified by the event than the encouragement ol 
Russian nationalism. However much the appeal te the memory 
% Kutusov rather than of the Commune may shock American 
Jewish intellectuals, however much the making of films like 
Alexander Nevsky may have annoyed Russian Jewish _intel- 
lectuals, Stalin has been justified. Perhaps, the Red Army would 
have fought as well for the ideal of world revolution and fo! 


the liberation of the international proletariat as it has fought for 
the Soviet Fatherland (with which is incorporated Holy Russia), 
we have no example of the class and international appeal 
This may 


but 
being a tenth as effective as the appeal to patriotism 
be deplorable, nearly a century after the Communist Manifesto, 
sa fact. And surely Stalin was right to bank on a known 
marketable Russian patriotism and pride in the national 
revolution, rather than on the unknown power of ‘nternational 
solidarity? The only power that on’ land has been able to 
withstand (German) National Socialism has been (Russian 
National Socialism. With the names of Borodino and Malojaro- 
again in the communiqués, the wisdom of Stalin seems 
D. W. BRoGAN 


but it 1 


issel, 


saves 


manifest 


A New View of Kipling 
A Choice of Kipling’s Verse. Made by T. S. Eliot with an essay on 
Rudyard Kipling Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d 


Tue best criticism renews our interest in an author, and this is 
what Mr. Eliot has done in his remarkable essay which prefaces 
own selection from Kipling’s verse, amounting to nearly 
three hundred pages. The present reviewer has been rather a 
backsliding admirer of Kipling’s writings in spite of considerable 
sympathy with a man of so great integrity who was a fellow- 
Dominioner and, as such, understood the responsibilities of the 
Empire and the Commonwealth in a way that few islanders in 


his 


recent times have done, but Mr. Eliot has awakened a new 
enthusiasm 
As a critic, Mr. Eliot has frequently shown in the past more 
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acuteness than understanding, but this is a mature essay full of 
insight. He insists on the unity of Kipling’s work, prose and 
verse; he makes the perceptive analysis that Kipling is a verse 
writer, not a poet, but that his verse, like his prose, has many 
gleams and tones of poetry, and that he is one of the few great 
verse writers. Mr. Eliot points out that in The Principle of Art 
Professor Collingwood has taken Kipling as an example of “ the 
artist as magician,” and adds that for Kipling “ the poem is some- 
thing which is intended to act”: 

“The purely hypothetical reader who came upon this essay with 
no previous acquaintance with Kipling’s verse, might perhaps 
imagine that I had been briefed in the cause of some hopelessly 
second-rate writer, and that I was trying, as an exhibition of 
my ingenuity as an advocate, to secure some small remission of 


the penalty of oblivion. One might expect that a poet who 
appeared to communicate so little of his private ecstasies and 
despairs would be dull; one might expect that a poet who had 


given so much of his time to the service of the political imagina- 
tion would be ephemeral; one might expect that a poet so con- 
stantly occupied with the appeacances of things would be shallow, 
We know that he is not dull, because we have all, at one time or 
another, by one poem or another, been thrilled ; we know that 
he is not ephemeral, because we remember so much of what 
we have read. As for shallowness, that is a charge which can 
only be brought by those who have continued to read him only 
with a boyish interest. At times Kipling is not me1-ly possessed 


of penetration, but almost ‘ possessed’ of a kind of second sight. 
Kipling knew something of the things which are under- 
neath, and of the things which are beyond the frontier.” 


Many critics have denied to Kipling the title of poet and one 
of the reasons why Kipling is so difficult to place is well put by 
Mr. Eliot: 


“What fundamentally differentiates his ‘verse’ from ‘ poetry’ 
is the subordination o: musical interest. Many of the poems 
give, inde-d, judged by the ear, an impression of the mood, 


some are distinctly onomatopoeic: but there is a harmonics of 
poetry which is not merely beyond their range—it would inter- 
fere with the intention.” 

Mr. Eliot’s essay is an admirable example of the finest type of 
criticism. He succeeds in making us look at his subject’s work 
with freshly opened eyes and he is at once sober, illuminating 
and sound. To those ignorant of the prophetic quality in Kip- 
ling’s verse I recommend the poem “The Storm Cone,” written 
in 1932, which concludes Mr. Eliot’s excellent selection. It 
begins : 

This 1s the midnight—let no sta: 
Delude us—dawn is very far 


W. J. TURNER 


Mr. de la Mare and a New Poet 


Bells and Grass. By Walter de la Mare. 
Ballad of the Mari Lwyd and Other Poems. 
Faber and Faber. 6s. 

THIS new collection of Mr. de la Mare’s originates in an old 
rediscovered’ commonplace book in which, as long ago as 1905 
and 1906, he had written verses for children Re-reading them, 
he recaptured the mood and added new ones. It is amusing to 
try to distinguish the two periods, and I imagine that the 
nostalgia apparent in some of them is of the later period. Mr. 
A. A. Milne is the master of conversational poems for children, 
and in this genre Mr. de la Mare is least successful—in “ Mary,” 
for instance, a querulous plea addressed to a recalcitrant cow, 
in “ Littlhe Miss Apathy-” or in “ Pooh”; although even in these 
the lucidity, the easy flow of the rhythm are unfailing. It is in 
the small nature lyrics (“ Missel Thrush,” “ The Storm,” “ Day- 
break,” “No Jewel”) and in those inconsequent flights of fancy 
(“The Horseman,” “Gone,” “Nothing,” “White”) that Mr. 
de la Mare is unequalled. He avoids that sickly sweetness and 
sentimentality so odious to children, and can be admirably 
simple as in the poem “ Done For”: 

Old Ben Bailey 

He’s been and done 

For a small brown bunny 

With his long gun. 

Glazed are the eyes 

That stared so clear, 

And no sound stirs 

In that hairy ear. 

What was once beautiful 

Now breathes not, 

Bound for Ben Bailey’s 

Smoking pot. 


Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
By Vernon Watkins, 
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And in “ Strangers” there is something of childhood’s haunting 
terror and sorrow, that feeling to which only Blake has ever given 
full expression his is a book in which children of all ages 
will delight ; there are echoes of nursery rhymes to catch the ear 
xt little children and nd oddities to stir the imagination 
of those somewhat older The production is excellent and Mr. 
Emett’s wandering illustrations afe admirable 


tales 


discover a Such a mass 


bad, verse 


How rare it is to new poet 
indeed plain s produced nowadays that it 
sad goed poetry written by a young poet and 
I to come. Mr: 


mediocre, 
is refreshing to 
te be left with the 
Vernon Watkins c 


feeling that one hopes for more 





bines unusual lyrical qualities, a seeing eve, 
iN active imagination, a sensitive use of language ard ubtle 
ear for rhyme and rhythm. We are so used to having the halt- 
digested workings of the younger poets offered to us as “ modern 
poetry ” that we tend to forget that there is no such thing. No 


unaffected by the age he lives in, but the great poets 
of tradition and the continuity of human experience 
something more enduring than the poems of a season 


Blake in “ The 


poet is 
make use 
to produce 
One can find many echoes in these poems—of 
Collier ’ 

When I was Amman _ nill 

A dark bird crossed the sun. 

Shaip or. the floor the shadow fell; 


I was the youngest son, 


born on 


of Gerald Manley Hopkins in “ Mother and Child”: 
him white, O his mother’s first, 
light through nine months’ 


ye adout 


Let hands 


t 
Who caught him, tallen from haste 


h iste 


in the worshipping womb, the ch 


Of darkness, hid e 
Thought of the creature with certain thirst 
of Yeats and of others of the great lyrical and imaginative poets. 


But this faint undersong from the poetry of the past adds virtue 
to the original and splendid melodies which are Mr. Watkins’s 
He has power and reserve, as in his poem “ Earth-dress, 


alone 
rejects the ordinary safe anonymity 


which 
ot everyday existence : 
Age, Winter, solitude 
Hover, and hem him in 
But renewed 
Like gold it grows thin. 
Where clothing is 
The diver drops to swim 
And 1 m the 


shows the man who 


the eagle is 
when 
cast away 
nakec 
All light is worn by 
Exulting in his youth 
He tenderly 
Though the ravages of truth 
him, with claws and wings, 


spray 
him, 


sings 


Tear 
Mr. Watkins is never ditluse—he can be a master of compression 
in a single line: “ Judgement will never stop the dancer’s heels.” 
In his rage there is no grievance, and this may be seen in his 
sonnet on the Pit-boy ; in his love-poem there is no sentiment, 
only joy and intensity. The use of internal and echoing rhymes 
is excellent, and there are also interesting experiments, not always 
successful, in new kinds of rhyme, best scen in “ The Turning 
of the Leaves,” “After Sunset” and “ Yeats’s Tower.” Very 
occasionally the style is forced and affected. 


The “ Ballad of the Mari Lwyd,” which gives its name to the 
book, is a remarkable poem based on a Welsh legend. Ir illus- 
trates admirably Mr. Watkins’s especial gifts—imagination, energy 
and gaiety. He creates an atmosphere of dramatic, macabre ex- 
citement ; the reiterated choruses beat their way through the poem 
tremendous sense of urgency and a rising crescendo in 
Here is a zest and vitality rare in contemporary verse: 


with a 
the verse. 
O a ham-bone high on a ceiling-hook 
And a goose with a golden skin, 
And the roaring flames of the food you cook; 
For God’s sake let us in! 
To see the white beer rise in the glass 
And the brown jump out of the jug 
Would lift those stiffened loons in the 
Like lambs to the darling dug. 


grass 


This is a remarkable collection of poems by a writer who has, 
till now, only published in periodicals and anthologies. 


SHEILA SHANNON, 
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India and the War 


Sons of the Soil. Studies of the Indian Cultivator. Edited by 
W. Burns, C.I.E., D.Sc., I.A.S. (Government of India Publications, 


4s 
Will War Come to India? <A week-by-week Record of the first 
two years of the World War. By N. G. Jog. Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jayakar, P.C. (New Book Company, Bombay 
4 Rupees . 
BotH these books appear at an opportune moment. In spite of 
industrial progress, India is still a land of peasants, and the back- 


st 


bone of the country is the sturdy cultivator. Yet the average 
Englishman, even after years of residence in the East, knows 


ittle more about him than what he has gleaned from the windows 
of his railway carriage, as the train bears him through seemingly 
endless plains. In Sons of the Soil we are given brief accounts, 
from the hands of experts, of the daily life and agricultural 
methods of cultivators from thirteen districts. Some of 
descriptions, e.g. that of the Gond by Verrier Elwin, 
the Maratha by the Editor, Dr. Burns, are little gems, and enable 
the reader to picture Indian village life far more vividly than 
many volumes of Government reports. A special word of praise 
is due to the admirable photographs That of the Bengali 
cultivator, as Dr. Burns remarks, is worthy of Redin. A g!ance 
at them reveals the source from which are drawn those magnifi- 
cent Indian regiments which are so largely responsible for the 
destinies of the Empire today. 

Wil War Come To India? is intended for the Indian rather 
than the English reader, but will be found useful for anyone 
who requires a brief day-by-day summary of the progress of 
the war. It consists of reprints of weekly articles contribute 
each Sunday to the Bombay Chronicle. They are admirable in 
tone, and view events from a detached standpoint. Criticisms of 
policy are shrewd but fair, and enable peop!e in England to 
understand the attitude towards current events of an enlightened 
Indian observer. As the Hon. Mr. Jayakar remarks in his Fore- 
word, India has too long looked on the situation with a comfort- 
able feeling of safety. Now that the enemy is at her gates, Indians 
must close their ranks and forget internal dissensions. It is 
equally incumbent on the Indian Government to realise that the 
defence of India must in future be increasingly the concern of 
the people of the country. It is to be hoped that this work will 
have the effect intended. H. G. RAWLINSON. 


The Man Who Paid Hitler 


Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d, 


these 
hese 


and of 


I Paid Hitler. By Fritz Thyssen. 


THIS very workmanlike book of over 300 pages, complete with 
index, historical notes and biographical sketches, is the result 
of collaboration between the author and Emery Reves, head of an 
international feature syndicate. Written originally in a mixtur 
of French and German, it has been—apart from a few slips— 


competently translated and provided with illustrations. It is 
good value for th> money and useful for reference. Naturally, 


its chief value lies in the picture it paints of the German economic 
background since Hitler came to power. Here Herr Thyssen 
writes with authority and personal knowledge. Where he adven- 
tures into other spheres, he displays that curious lack of judge 
ment which—as he admits himself—makes the Germans such 
poor politicians. Unswerving fidelity to the principles of his 
religion—he was not, however, a member of the Centre Party— 
gave him his ethical bearings and led him to break with the Nazi 
Party (without publishing th: fact) as early as 1935. In 1938 
he abandoned all reserve and resigned from the Council of State 
Until 1935, however, he found National Socialism “ congenial” 
and its leaders “sensible and rational,” apart from Rudolf Hess, 
whom he accuses of retaining money furnished as a loan and 
not as a gift to build the “ Brown House” in Munich. Though 
he was evidently an easy man to deceive in political matters, 
Herr Thyssen seems to have been more astute in money affairs 
than the title of the book might suggest. He only admits 0 
giving Hitler about £50,000, not a tremendous sum for “the 
richest man in Germany.” He frankly calls himself a “ Dumm- 
kopf” for his misunderstanding of what was really going o, 
but claims that Goering and the generals were equally unpre 
pared for war against the Western Powers. The book is ? 
little contradictory on such points because it was never revised 
by the author, whose ultimate fate, indeed, is unknown. He wi 
in the South of France when the armistice was concluded and 
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In the treatment of burns and wounds, the power 
of Milton to kill germs is by no means its most notable 
property Most antiseptics will kill germs. Nor, even. 
is the proteolytic action of Milton its most striking 
characteristic, though in its power to break up the 
dead organic matter in which the germs lie hidden 
much of Milton’s value lies. 

No, undoubtedly the most remarkable feature of 
Milton is its ability to discriminate between living and 
dead tissue—leaving the former unharmed while dis- 
integrating and clearing away the latter 

To the 
almost uncanny about this discrimination of Milton— 


layman, there would seem something 
this ability to :dentify in the structure of a wound what 
is sound and may be hea!ed, and to destroy what is 
harmfu and hindering. 

Yet this 
reasoning 


power rests on scientific proof and 
Milton is an electrolytic sod':um hypochlorite. 

Sodium hypochlorite was discovered at the end 
of the eighteenth century. In its chemically prepared 
form, it was used extensively during the last war. 
But with all its merits—germicidal and proteolytic— 
it was (as then prepared) caustic and unstable. 

In 1918 Carre! and Dehelly stated that hypo- 
chlorite solutions produced electrolytically were less 
irritating to living tissues, but they were unstable. Not 
until Milton was produced was a stable electrolytic 
sodium hypochlorite made generally available, and in 
the dilutions prescribed—non-irritant. 

In this modern practical form all the intrinsic 
merits of the compound are conserved — germicidal, 
proteolytic, discriminatory, penetrative, stimulant — 
with the final advantage that when its action is finished 
only a harmless saline residue is left behind. 

Such is the great antiseptic of this war—the basis of 
the remarkable new methods of treating burns and wounds. 
And that is why for catarrh, colds, influenza, sore throats 
for cuts, burns and wounds in your home, for every anti- 
septic need, Milton,the stable brand of electrolytic sodium 


hypochlorite, is the one antiseptic to have at hand. 


—— Milton Proprie ary Lid London Nn (~~~ 
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been received of him since then, except a vague 
report that he had died in a concentration camp. 

The chapters in Part III are the best—especially those on 
“Nazi Quack Economy” and “ Fraudulent Nazi Finance ”—for 
they constitute an indictment based on the exact knowledge 
of a specialist. The f her: revealed are of basic importance 
for the after-war settlement. When Herr Thyssen writes as a 
Rhenish Catholic his views are also of much value, for one-third 
of Germany claims kinship with the West owing to its acceptance 
of Roman culture and religion The author that this 
claim is still maintained, and he distinguishes sharply between 
“Prussian” and “Western” Germany—even to the extent of 
advocating a separate monarch for each. BERNARD FOLEY. 


Faith and Life 


By Spencer Leeson. 


no news has 


icts 


insists 


A Study ot the Gospel of Christ. Student 
Christian Movement. §s. 

THE class of religious literature to which this volume belongs is 
one that flourishes today more than in any previous age. The aim 
of the writers is to present the character and claim of Christianity 
by an exposition at once scholarly and popular, whereby mus- 
understandings may be cleared away, and the relevance of the 
Gospel to the needs of mankind and its answer to the various 
problems of life and thought may be made plain. As an apologetic 
it has the value of a candid and persuasive treatment of difficulties. 

The Headmaster of Winchester has not broken new ground in 
this book, and those who are familiar with the subject may wonder 
whether it was necessary to say again what has often been said 
before. But a man may be conscious of an impelling desire to 
set forth the truth of the Gospel in his own way and from his own 
angle of vision. Moreover, it is certain that some ot those who 
will read Canon Leeson’s study will never have read anything of 
the same sort before. To them the chapters on Reason and 
Faith, on the Nature and Will of Man, and on Christ the Incarnate 
Son, may well help them to realise that Christianity cannot be 
disposed of by easy talk about wishful thinking and unmeaning 
dogma. And the chapter on the Living Spirit and the Church, 
perhaps the best and most vivid piece of writing in the book, 
should dispossess the minds of its readers of the notion that the 
Church represents merely the dullness and flatness suggested by 
the terrible phrase “institutional religion.” There is one per- 
sistent defect in the book, a curious tendency to over-statement. 
It surprises me that Canon Leeson should twice affirm that a 
Christian may “at once” know what the will of God is. That 
there are perils to beware of in connexion with the doctrine of 
certainly the Calvinists 


election may be admitted; but most 
Canon Leeson does not directly name them) who have held 
that doctrine most firmly did not believe that it gave them the 


right to do what they liked. I do not know what warrant he 
has for saying that “for many years the Reformed Churches lost 
the tradition of prayer and meditation.” The statement may have 
some truth behind it, but in its form it leaves on me the impres- 
sion of an extreme and inexact obiter dictum. Anything of the 
nature of over-statement is particularly dangerous in books which 
have any of the characteristics of an apologetic for religion or for 
Christianity ; and even a headmaster may be content that a 
reviewer should bring this danger to his notice. 


J. K. MozLey. 





Sulis is a British Natural 
Mineral Water comparable 
both in mineral content and 
palate appeal to the German 
and French waters which are 
now practically unobtainable. 


This water is taken direct from 
the Springs at Bath, Britain’- 
Premier Spa, and sold in still ot 


aerated form, 


SULIS 
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Fiction 


By Eunice Buckley. 
By Humfrey 


8s.) 


and 


(Andrew Dakers. 


Family from Vienna, 
Jordan. (Hodder 


This Island Demands. 

Stoughton. 9s. 
All That Glitters. 

woode. 10s. 6d. 
WRITING on the eve of a New Year, a fiction reviewer may be 
pardoned perhaps for a partial lapse from the particular to the 
general. Book buying is on the increase, but the book trade, in 
spite of its triumphant exclusion from the Purchase Tax, is still 
very heavily handicapped. Among the most serious of its diffi- 
culties is the increasing shortage of skilled labour in the various 
branches of industry whose combined efforts are needed before a 
book can be placed in our hands. On top of this is the acute 
shortage of essential materials, such as cloth, boards and paper, 
Readers can help by ceasing to demand from libraries and book- 
sellers novels that are long and new. For those that must have 
them, there are already plenty of long novels from earlier years 
on the shelves if length is the sole criterion. Publishers can help 
others and themselves by preferring quality to quantity. But 
most of all the novelist can help, for they are the worst culprits, 
We suggest as a New Year’s war-time resolution: Don’t pad to 
add! 

In her first novel, Family from Vienna, Mrs. Buckley deals 
with the problems of International Jewry. She understands the 
tragic plight of the refugees fully, but her novel is written with a 
light touch (too light many people may think). Her principal 
characters have money and relations in this country. The story, 
which opens in London after the Anschluss, tells how the elderly 
Mrs. Delmonte, herself a Jewess of Austrian birth, dealt with the 
influx of fugitive relatives. Annushka Delmonte is charming; 
through her fears, doubts and bewilderment the author is able 
to give us a great deal of information about Jews and refugees 
and their problems in a fashion that will not harass unduly the 
most tender-hearted of readers, and through the minds of her 
daughter and grand-daughter the voices and needs of a younger 
generation are offered for our consideration and sympathy. Mrs. 
Buckley does not over-indulge in special pleading, nor does she 
endow her characters with too many virtues, so that they never 
become incredible. The book ends before the outbreak of war, 
so that, perhaps, we may expect a sequel. This novel may be 
recommended to the general reader. 

Mr. Jordan has talent for simple narrative. In This Island 
Demands he writes of an adventurous voyage during the present 
war. The unfortunate Captain is saddled with a collection of 
rather “ Kiplingitish ” characters as passengers, and a drunkard 
for third mate. The ship is, in due course, attacked by Nazi sea- 
raiders. Mr. Jordan should be governed by his limitations, rather 
than his ambitions. The Captain, least loquacious of a talkative 
crew, is piausible on this occasion, which is more than can be 
said for the Oh So Tough Passengers, whose sentimentalities, 
when they are tucked away on a desert island for a whole month, 
ire mawkish in the extreme. The ship is at length repaired and 
continues her journey; she is again attacked and this time pas- 
sengers and crew take to the boats. Mr. Jordan should check 
his tendency to overwrite, for often his effects are comic when 
they are meant to be striking. 

Mrs. Keyes suffers even more from the same fault. All That 
Glitters is her ninth novel; it contains six hundred and forty 
pages and tells, with lavish descriptions of meals, clothes, houses, 
furnishings and ceremonies, of the lives and adventures of three 
rather bright young things. Chief of these American heroines 
is the beautiful and successful newspaper woman Zoe Wing, who 
does not make an appearance until page 37. She in due course 
marries the brother of one of the two minor heroines, a daughter 
Since Mrs. Keyes’ chief gift is exuberance, it may 
The speaker, Robert 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes. (Eyre and Spottis- 


of a senator. 
be as well to offer a sample of her style. 
Morton, is chief of her several heroes: 
“Come on now. Snap out of it! What do you say to coming 
down to the office with the old gent and me ‘or a coupla hours? 
That’s all there'll be left now, before we have to climb the hill © 
Cascara Castle.” 
Mrs. Morton, whe had paid no attention to Helen’s outburst, 
gave her son an annihilating glance which fell wide of its mark. 
He disregarded his Mother’s departure from the scene, and went 
on patting his sister’s shoulders. He was not an especially fine 
fibred young man; he was inclined to wear loud clothes and us 
loud language and to keep loose company when he was out @ 
bounds. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 147 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword -“ zle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
marked with the words “* Crossword Puzzle”? and the NUMBER ef the PUZZLE 
and sh vuld be received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes ll 
be »pened before noon on Tuesday solutions should be on the form appearing 
bel The name of the wmner and the solution will be published in the 
ing issue. Envelopes contaimming solutions must bear a 2'd. stamp, other 
are rcharged on deliver Solutions from the U.S > ep ] 
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ACROSS 
They had no significance in 
Shakespeare (3 words) (5, 3, 


4). 
Is this the hairdressers’ trade 
journal? (9). 

The little chap makes 
go (5). 


men 


auctioneering (2 
words) (2, 4). 

They apply the closure in the 
retail trade (8). 


. Blower of a wreathéd horn (6). 


The 
an Eagle ” 
This is no 
work (8). 

Keble Howard’s Surbitonians 
(6 

Two 
(8). 


author of “ The Way of 
returns a gnu (8). 
good for uphill 


characters from Aesop 


. He mav be found in credit or 


debit (6). ' 

Pipe nautically associated with 
an island (5). 
which the 
calf 


suggests 

worship of the golden 

perhaps (2 words) (3, 6). 

our correspondence :s 

handled nowadays? (12). 

DOWN 

is not quite the same as 
of sack (7). 

yell, I run, dis- 

closing this characteristic (13). 

displayed this but 

Pompey didn’t (9). 

A pane in the neck (4). 


This 
a butt 


SOLUTION ON JANUARY 
Miss A. A. GrGG, 


¢ winner of Crossword No. 
Somerset. 


145 is 


Penny short of a bicycle (8). 
Anyway, he should have been 
a man of his word (5) 
A poet’s damozel (7). 
The outside at any rate seems 
to have got a tenant (7). 
14. See 2. 
16. “I’ve never 
Nor yet an 
9). 
17. His overheads were certainly 
in a most precarious state (8). 
18. “Cats may have had their 
goose Cooked by juice ” 
(Calverley) (7). 
. Substance of a Gilbert opera 
(7). 
. Fencing lough? (5) 
. Folded by Arabs (5). 
5. He had something in common 
with Piers (4). 
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“T had Blood Pressure” 





I had very severe blood pressure and my 
doctor said I would never get about again 
or be able to work. But I was advised to 
try 


“‘Phyllosan 


‘Phyllosan* and now I am able to do is more 


anything. I can dig and carry weights and 


can ride my cycle 20 miles a day easily. than a tonic 


MY DOCTOR SAYS HE NEVER SAW A it is a 
CASE LIKE IT BEFORE AND I HAVE BEEN 

TOLD THAT MY HEART IS IN VERY GOOD creative 
CONDITION.” f 

The beneficial effect of ‘Phyllosan’ tablets ores 

in disorders of the circulatory system is in the 
now almost proverbial. If you take these 99 
wonderful little tablets regularly, the system 


results will astonish you. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


to revitalize your Blood, fortify your Heart, correct 
your Blood Pressure, stimulate your Metabolism 
strengthen your Nerves, increase your Vital forces 











OF all chemists 
P;: in Gt. Britain: 3/3, 5/4 (double quantity) 20/- 
Including Purchase Tax 
i e mark "Phyllosan he property of Natural Chemicals Ltd., London 








22 THE SPECTATOR, 
eventually with equal success. The scene is mainly Washington, 
but most of the characters do a great deal of hasty travelling 


about the world during the period covered by the novel, which 


is roughly the last decade. They stay in English counwy houses, 
motor through France and Spain, fly to Mexico. And one 
would hardly need suggest that scoops are always there to greet 
them. Zoe’s clothes are always more exquisite, her cooks more 
expert, than those of her friends or enemies. She is the personal 
friend of kings, ex-kings, princesses, ambassadors, dipiomats, 
&c., and so forth. And does she talk? and does she tell? Fully, 


frankly and freely, except to her poor husband when half a dozen 
simple sentences wou!'d break down the barrier that has risen 
between them. The woman is like a waterfall. Mrs. Keyes is 
described as a popular novelist, she has what it takes, a 
luscious, lavish, over-ripe flow, and the ability which keeps her 
creatures on the move. If she can cure herself of one serious 
flaw in technique, she may yet reach a dizzy niche, in the top- 
JoHN HAMPSON. 


got 


most peak of best-sellerdom 


Shorter Notices 


By Harry Brearley. 





Knotted String. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN must inevitably be the yardstick for auto- 
biographies by self-made men: this book by “the man who 
invented knives that won’t cut” has points in common, and 
can hold its own, although the writer has less to be frank about 
in private and has no public ambitions. It is a pity that the 
stainless steel does not come earlier, as the technical 


story of 
ding it are rather heavy-going for the layman, and 


chapters prece 
the author is too much in earnest about the discovery to make 
it dramatic, but Mr. Brearley has that creative spark in him which 
is as essential to the scientific researcher, if he is to invent or 
discover, as it is to the artist. When Mr. Brearley writes about 
the aspects of life that he knows, he is penetrating because he 
is unsentimental and unprejudiced: he has helpful suggestions 
to make on the relations between laboratory and shop in industry, 
und wou!d safeguard against slums by having those who profit 
actories live within a half-mile of them, like the dons of 
The chapters on his boyhood have also profound 
things to on the value of leisure and a margin for some 
extravagance in youth. It is significant that in Russia he was 
most impressed by a Museum of Mistakes: “a sign of intellectual 
determined humility that dozs not admit defeat.” 
never admitted defeat either. 
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England's Purpose. By Dorothy Crisp. 
INTO a hotch-potch of half-truths quotations are flung, chopped- 
up and various, regardless of the general standpoint of those 
responsible for them: there is Beverley Baxter and Gertrude Bell, 
Wavell, Werth and the author herself, so that the result is a 
somewhat indigestible concoction. Miss Crisp’s pubiishers claim 
that she writes like a “ mixture of Britannia and Boadicea,” which 
is possibly true. It is always a pity when the wrong people go 
for the right things for the wrong reasons. There ts a lot to be 
said for the British Empire accepting a position of responsibility 
for the future of the world, but not on Empire-day counts: and 
it is people like Miss Crisp who are the salt of the earth in a 
crisis and make England what she is. They get her into wars, but 
they work the hardest to get her out again. Like thousands less 
articulate, Miss Crisp loyally rushed to conduct evacuees out 


Rich and Cowan. §s.) 


of London, while heartily disapproving of the Government’s 
policy, and no doubt continues to do the many irksome and 


boring jobs that in the end make the difference between victory 
and defeat—Boadicea seconded to the W.V.S. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Most investors have reason to think well of 1941. Another year 
of war’s vicissitudes has meant some casualties in the Stock 
Exchange list—the Far Eastern group has suffered severely in 
the past three weeks—but on the whole markets have behaved 
remarkably well. So successfully has the Treasury applied its 
supervision of the capital market that gilt-edged have moved up 
to new war-time peaks and ordinary shares have risen above the 
level of September, 1939. All this in spite of the constricting 
effects of a Ios. income-tax, 100 per cent. E.P.T. and more and 
more extensive and intensive rationing schemes. 

Given the steadfast determination of the public to see things 
through, weight of money seeking investment has been the main 
factor in this extraordinary performance in the stock markets, 
Latterly we have seen the growing influence in the speculative 
groups of buying of depressed shares on long-term recovery 
prospects. I do not attribute any substantial volume of this sort 
of buying to inflation fears. What of 1942? One hesitates to 
compete with the tame astrologers of the popular Press. I will 
venture the forecast, however, that except in the unlikely event 
of the war taking a most dismaying turn both gilt-edzed and 
equity prices will be higher in twelve months’ time than today. 


LANCASHIRE COTTON RESULTS 


It is good to find the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, whose 
shares I have often recommended in these notes, returning a 
record profit. For the year to October 31st profits, struck after 
providing for taxation and war damage contributions, have risen 
from £627,820 to £694,977. With their customary caution the 
board have raised the allocation to depreciation reserve from 
£155,000 to £216,989 and general reserve gets £200,000, against 
£150,000. Ordinary shareholders again receive 7$ per cent. out 
of available earnings of over 30 per cent. This year’s outlook 
is obscure, the textile industry being faced with new problems 
in the home and export markets. I still feel, however, that the 
£1 ordinaries, at 23s. 3d., are a good speculative holding. The 
yield is nearly 6{ per cent. At 22s. 6d. the § per cent. convertible 
preference, with their dividend well secured, offer the reasonable 
return of 4} per cent. 

SLATERS AND BODEGA PREFS. 

Like a surprisingly large number of other companies, Slaters 
ind Bodega, the caterers and wine and spirit merchants, have 
contrived to make a really remarkable recovery. Against a loss 
of £44,833 in the preceding year, they show a small net profit 
for the year to September 30th derived entirely from better 
trading in the April-September period. Debenture interest is 
paid up to date but preference dividends are in arrears since 
March, 1939. 

Fortunately, there is only £200,000 of preference capital divided 
into £100,000 of 6 per cent. first and £100,000 of 6} per cent. 
second preferences, requiring only a little over £6,000 net for 
the annual service. Although there is a debit balance of £39,359 
to be cleared off, I shall be surprised if earnings do not enable 
this to be done and preference dividends to be resumed in the 
not too distant future. Quoted around ros. the £1 first prefer- 
ences look promising as a recovery purchase, as do the £1 second 
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< pref ae a ae regard the 5} os cent. one stock | COMPANY MEETINGS 
as undervalued to yield 7% per cent. at the current price of 75. : 
pad hel ? ; RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED 
those BRITISH CELANESE PROSPECTS . 
Bell, Shareholders in British Celanese have been well schooled in SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES’S REVIEW 
is a the exercise of patience. Once again the annual report calls for | __ eds pee 2e f the Rhokani 
— a further draft on their supplies of this virtue. For the year to THE a annual ordinary — a= b ad ath —_— 
vhich June 3oth both trading and net profit suffered a heavy fall, the Corporation imited was held on ednesday, December 17th, at 
i 7: “4 — ts : fs 2 11 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
le go result, it seems, of unfavourable conditions in the first six months. The Right Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
to be All the profits, the directors state, were made in the second half chairman), presided. 
bility of the year and since June 30th the average monthly profit before The following is a statement by the Chairman, which had been 
and tax has been “almost” equal to the record level established in | circulated with the report and accounts and was taken as read: 
in a the preceding year. Taxation still, obscures the position and | — were informed in the directors report last year it is not 
5, but the company is still trying to obtain a reasonable standard for | COOSiiered advisable that statements as to the extent of Our mining 
ae pete . D —" <s aye se , | activities should be made public. 
S Less EP.T. So, once again, it is a case of jam—perhaps—tomorrow | Tests ‘Tesnien tenses 
Bes for the second preference and ordinary shareholders. At 15s. 6d. From the profit and loss account you will see that our trading 
hent’s and 6s. 6d. respectively the {1 second preferences, with ten profit amounted to £2,157,018. After providing for debenture and 
- and years’ arrears, and the Ios. ordinaries are generously valued. I | loan interest, depreciation reserve account and development reserve 
iCtory do not recommend them account the amount carried to the appropriation account was 
am a eae a — £,1,882,803. 
oo, aves Your directors recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent., bringing 
COMPANY “EETING the total dividend for the year to 30 per cent., as compared with 
NT 62} per cent., 62} per cent., §0 per cent., and 40 per cent. for the 
LECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES years ended June 30th, 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940 respectively, I 
E ’ must again repeat the remarks contained in the chairman’s speeches 
© year LIMITED for the last two years and contrast the amount of the issued ordinary 
Stock | and “A” share capital of the corporation of £2,500,002 with the 
in te | — — a bay wag — Panay pm 7 eens 
undertakings, which is just under £18,000,000. istribution §there- 
haved MR. ALFRED CLARK’S STATEMENT fore this year of £750,000 by way of dividend represents a return 
ed its of 4.17 per cent. on capital invested in a wasting asset. 
ed up A resolution will be put before you for the conversion into stock 
ve the | tye following information from a statement circulated by the | Of the ordinary and “A” shares in the capital of the corporation 
ricting 9} chairman, Mr. Alfred Clark, was in the hands of shareholders at the | which have been issued and fully paid up to take effect as from 
re and annual meeting of Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd., at 363 Oxford -_—~ a a a . . 
Street, London, on Decembei 31st. si er “aa ter oe a tS a —_ ~~. at the = 
Riad ; : - : y “IR ‘r cent., le ax, ayable spect oO e year ende 
things At the invitation of the directors, Sir aa Aikman, C.I.E., June 30th, 1941, to the holders of the pl aa <A” diene of 
main and Mr. Oliver Lucas have joined the boar R the corporation registered as at December 3rd, 1941, making with 
arkets, In April last Sir Robert McLean was appointed managing director the interim dividend of 1§ per cent., less tax, paid on May 14th, 
ulative fF of the company. 1941, a total dividend of 30 per cent., less tax, in respect of the year 
covery The directors were glad to report that the profit of £126,581 | ended June 30th, 1941.” | ; 
is SOft J} enables them to recommend a resumption of dividend payments on rhe resolution was carried unanimously. 
ites tO the ordinary shares and to increase the carry-forward by £25,178. a - - ee eT 
I will The total turnover has increased during the year under review. | 
event Normal business has been progressively curtailed by increasing FIRST GARDEN CITY, LIMITED 
d and § jimitations placed by the authorities upon both manufacture and sales ; 
day. the company has endeavoured to secure the equitable ew 
» trade of the limited amount of goods which we are able to 
tlhe gala , NET REVENUE MAINTAINED 
whose Export trade —., aay lags — es wer uot 
ranches outside the British Isles has been handicappe vy difficulties 
rap: 5 a transport and the closing to us of more of the continental MR. ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRESS 
x —_ European countries. 
ge The increase in stocks amounting to £396,000 reflects the company’s 
on te ativities under the changed conditions of war. The items cash and | ADDRESSING the shareholders of First Garden City, Limited, on 
¢ from § iwvestments in Government securities show a total £249,000 higher, | December 31st, Mr. Eric Macfadyen, M.A., J.P., the chairman, after 
against § byt the amount in hand is not too large for financing the volume of | referring to the loss sustained by the company through the death of 
nt. out ff current work. Lieut.-Col. Franklin Thomasson, the last survivor of the original 
outlook Facilities continue to be given to encourage war savings by board of directors of the company, said: 
‘oblems employees. {£100,000 of the company’s funds have been invested My review of the year’s activity must necessarily be brief. Property 
hat the §f in National War Bonds. Allowances continue to be paid to dependants development has been almost at a standstill; and in common with 
+. The § of employees who have joined the Services. — similar por sage ag the — " ag age bs Ig — 
ertible Oar : Pir Shee : . “os utility services robs the accounts of many details for which intereste 
ese on ae } ie cs tea cy on eo shareholders have been accustomed to study them; and comment 
wn one a SS Ces ee ee, ta upon which in normal times constitutes the backbone of the chair- 
course, not possible to give any forecast of the immediate future, ‘. enneck e 
dependent as it is upon the war. Shareholders will, however, not | ™4™*% SPeech. soil Tu ; 
lise sight of the position of the company, equipped, as it now is, Our net revenue has been maintained in spite of an unprecedented 
, to meet those problems with which it will be confronted inevitably burden of taxation, afd after due provision for such taxation we are 
Slates fi when peace is restored. Such plans as can be made at the present | left with a distributable balance of £12,468 10s. 9d., compared with 
ts, havé ftime to meet the anticipated difficulties of the change-over lie ready | the corresponding amount of £13,009 13s. 8d. for 1940. 
t a loss be acted upon promptly when the moment arrives, The chief anxiety in war-time of a company carrying on the 
t profit The directors expressed their thanks to all employees for the spirit | multifarious activities of ours must be the risks to which its buildings, 
1 bettet Pshown during the Battle of Britain, and especially to the managing | Plant and equipment are subjected. The accounts under review deal 
erest is Bdrector. Sir Robert McLean. with our known liability under the War Damage Compensation 
rs since The report and accounts were adopted, the payment of the oer arm: Phan — _ gl Yt a oe — oo 
meference and ordinary dividends approved. the retiring directors | U%4¢rtakings; nevertheless after careful deliberation we have decided 
Eeence af ) PP > ae ea = Crecn that we shall be justified in leaving the future to take care of a 
divided elected, and the auditors reappointed, and the proceedings termi- | contingency which, after all, is a hypothetical one. No company with 
er cent. § ed with a vote of thanks to the chairman. interest such as ours has more successfully surmounted the difficulties 
net for — eg eee ; ss of the war up to now—thanks to the technical competence and 
£39,359 EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING conscientious service of our executive officers—and none can face 
t enable After the ordinary meeting resolutions were passed at an extra- | the future with more sober confidence. We have therefore decided 
d in the wdnary general meeting converting the whole of the issued shares | to recommend to you the repetition of the § per cent. dividend which 
. orl Mo stock, transferable in units of £1 in the case of the preference has been paid with such regularity now for many years. 
; aa xk and units of ros. in the case of the ordinary stock. | The report and accounts were adopted. 
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